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HAT je all this talk of « new,order of-things‘in the fmechanics ‘of \ 
“VV paper making? It's mighty ‘hard’ to believe’ that our old tinie- 

honored art has been definitely transformed. Yet. we pick up 
our trade journals and see column after column on the “age of 
electricity,” “standardization,” “machine-hours,” costs,” “effi- 
ciency,” “simplification” and what not—wotds that twenty years ago 
«were meaningless, but which today carry a vital message of ddvance- 
ment and progress such as the world has never kuown. 


{| And we hear on all sides, “the paper making industry has shifted gears.” 
We read about the time saved with the Removable Fourdrinier, of the 
adjustable feature, and of the record+making’ production secured through 
the new shake, ; 


1 There is but one Removedle, Adjustable an¢ 


—the “Bevort,” the modern unit of the present. It will pay you to 
get the facts. , wee 
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If You Want 1 to—’ 


Increase your Beating Capacity 
Reduce your Power 
Economize on Mill Space 
Improve your Stock 

Lower your Costs 


All for a very nominal expenditare, 


Let Noble & Wood Figure on Remodeling Your Present Beaters 


No one type of beater is ideal for all kinds of stock. We have several NEW types of HIGH SPEED- 
* HIGH DENSITY BEATERS, some one of which will best suit your 


We will gladly make a survey of your situation and submit a-proposition without cost or obligation 
to you. 


Write us today 


THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE COMPANY 


HOOSICK FALLS, N. Y. 


In Massachusetts 
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FITCHBURG “NEW TYPE” 
SCREEN PLATES 


WHY? 


We are ready to demonstrate in your own mill, without 
any obligation, their greater screening capacity and 
cleaner screening 


FITCHBURG SCREEN PLATE COMPANY 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


ugust 13, 1925, at the Post Office gy 
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NATIONAL 
ACID ORANGES 


OR beater dyeing or calen- 

der staining, the following 
National Dyes should be used 
for all shades of orange: 


National Acid Orange YP 
National Acid Orange RP 


National Croceine Orange Y 
Cone. 


Their high purity and low price 
also make them incomparable in 
the manufacture of pulp colors 
for coating and printing. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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TEN DAY CLAY 


THE DELIVERED PRICE OF AN ARTICLE DOES 
NOT ALWAYS MEAN ITS PROPER COST 


Calculate the money tied up in a three 
months clay supply 


Calculate demurrage charges over a years 
time on import clay 


Calculate handling and rehandling 
charges 


Calculate annoyance and worry through 
uncertainty of supply 


then 


Place an order for Domestic Clay and 


note the difference. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


Saas ane 
a CLAY < | 50 East 42nd St. 
Te ae NEW YORK 
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To Be Best News Print Plant in the World 


Adolph S. Ochs, of the New York Times, Enthusiastic Over Property at Kapuskasing—Great 
Metropolitan Daily, With Kimberly-Clark Company, of Neenah, Wis., Investing $25,- 
000,000 in New Industry, Chartered as the Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co.—Output 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Toronto, Ontario, October 4, 1926—Adolph S. Ochs, proprietor 
of the New York Times, and associates, visited Toronto during 
the past week on their return to New York from an inspection 
of the plant and property of the Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
Company, at Kapuskasing, Ontario. They also paid a visit to 
Abitibi, Grand Mere and other towns touring big pulp and paper 
mills. Mr. Ochs declared, in an interview, that Spruce Falls will 
have “the best news print mill in the world.” Into the new indus- 
try, the Kimberly-Clark Company, of Neenah, Wis., and the New 
York Times, under a charter known as the Spruce Falls Power 
and Paper Company, are putting twenty-five million dollars. Out 
of it they expect to get a daily production of five hundred and 
fifty tons of news print and over two hundred tons daily of 
sulphite pulp as well as electric power for other purposes in 
connection with their gigantic project. 


Power to Be Secured from Smoky Falls 

Power for the operation of the mills will be secured from Smoky 
Falls, which lies about fifty miles in from Kapuskasing. Follow- 
ing the incorporation of the company last April, a contract was 
let for the construction of a railway which will link the mills 
with the Falls. The railway is now within eight miles of com- 
pletion and, on the siding at Kapuskasing, are twenty-five cars 
of materials awaiting transfer to the Smoky Falls branch. Mr. 
Ochs said that they had seventy-five thousand horse power avail- 
able at Smoky Falls as well as other sites in their four thousand 
five hundred square miles of leases that they can harness. He 
added that the new company would supply all the news print re- 
quired for the New York Times, estimated at present to be about 
one-third of the maximum production of the mills when com- 
pleted. “Our purpose,” said he, “in associating ourselves with 
one of the oldest and most reliable paper making concerns in the 
business is to secure our supply of news print and, in so doing, 
we propose to make ourselves good neighbors and to prove our- 
selves acceptable to the people of Ontario.” 


Development of Kapuskasing Planned 

Mr. Ochs and his associates are practising what they preach, 
for throughout their enterprise, preference will be given to Cana- 
dian labor, equipment and materials. Eventually, Mr. Ochs esti- 
mates that several thousand people will be employed in the indus- 
try. It is the intention of the Spruce Falls Company to make 
Kapuskasing, Ontario, the premier paper manufacturing town on 
the continent. Plans, among other things, include the erection of 


of 550 Tons of News Print and 200 Tons of Sulphite Pulp Daily Expected 
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a well equipped hospital, a first class hotel, many model dwellings, 
club buildings, etc. 

During his stay in Toronto, Mr. Ochs was a guest at a joint 
dinner of the Empire and Canadian clubs, at which Lord Darling, 
English privy councillor, spoke. Mr. Ochs was given a hearty 
reception. 


Col. G. Serlachius to Inspect American Mills 


Colonel Gosta Serlachius, owner and active head of the G. A. 
Serlachius, Mannta, Finland, and Harry Alfthan, chief engineer 
of the company’s industries, arrived in New York on Tuesday, 
September 26, aboard the White Star liner Olympic. The G. A. 
Serlachius A.B. are prominent manufacturers of paper and pulp 
in Finland, and are members of the Finnish Cellulose Association, 
of Helsingfors, Finland, well and favorably known as exporters 
of Finnish pulp. 

Colonel Serlachius and Mr. Alfthan have come to America with 
the intention of visiting a number of paper and pulp mills in the 
United States and Canada, and of renewing acquaintance with 
their many friends in North America. 

At the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York, last Wednesday, Colonel 
Serlachius and Mr. Alfthan were entertained at dinner by Orvar 
Hylin, of the Lagerloef Trading Company, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt 
avenue, New York. Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the 
American Pulp and Paper Association, W. G. MacNaughton, sec- 
retary of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try, and Erik Serlachius. were also present at the dinner. 


Norwegian. Paper Strike Ended 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasurncron, D. C., October 4, 1926:—The Paper Division, De- 
partment of Commerce, today has a cablegram from Commercial 
Attache Sorenson at Copenhagen stating that the Norwegian 
pulp and paper strike has been terminated and work resumed in 
the mills. The cable states also that the wage question is to be 
settled by voluntary arbitration through representatives of all 
parties concerned. 


Paper Index Number Lower 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., October 5, 1926—Taking 1919 at 100 per 
cent the Department of Commerce gives paper a production index 
number of 122 for August compared with 123 for July and 106 
for August of last year. 
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Fox River Safety Conference Largely Attended 


Every Paper Mill in Eastern Wisconsin Represented at Second Annual Meeting at Appleton— 
Movement for Greater Industrial Safety Arousing Widespread Interest — Foremen’s 


Place in Safety Program Discussed—Sheboygan Awarded 1927 Conference 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., October 2, 1926—Factory executives of every 
paper mill in the eastern section of Wisconsin were numbered 
among the eight hundred persons who attended the second annual 
Fox River Valley Safety Conference here on Wednesday, Sep- 
iember 29. This was the largest gathering of its kind and there 
was a widespread interest evident in the movement for greater 


* industrial safety. Sheboygan, Wis., was awarded the 1927 con- 


ference. 


With paper mills being the pioneers and leaders in the safety 
movement in this section of the state, it was natural that this 
conference was sponsored in great part by the local members of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Association, 
and by the engineering and paper and pulp sections of the National 
Safety Council. Other organizations working along this line also 
were active in bringing about a large attendance. 

One of the principal points of discussion was the place in a 
mill organization where the stress on safety should be laid. It 
was contended by August Kames, safety engineer of the Simmons 
Bed Company, Kenosha, Wis., in his address, that the manage- 
ment of a plant largely is responsible for the extension ot a 
safety program. The opposite view was taken bw © H. Slav- 
maker of the Fairbanks-Morse Company, Beloit, Wis., who says 
that educating of the foreman in safety is the most important. 

“Foremen have all the work they can handle without having to 
take care of a safety- program,” said Mr. Kames. “You must 
start the safety program with the man at the top and work 
down. Without the consent of the managers of the company, 
the foreman can do nothing. Each mill, no matter how small, 
should have a safety engineer. If the mill is too small to be 
able to pay one alone, it should combine with some others and 
hire such a man jointly. _The safety of the workmen should be 
regarded just as highly as the production report.” 

Views of Mr. Slaymaker were contained in his statement that 
“the foreman is the keynote to safety. It is only through him 
that you can successfully enforce safety rules because he is the 
direct connection between the management and th employees. 
Safty must be drilled into the foremen, who will in turn become 
enthusiastic and influence the men in their charge.” General 
safety practices, first aid, the use of bulletins and competition 
between departments are methods for accomplishing safety edu- 
cation, Mr. Slaymaker brought out in further statements. 


Eye Protection for Workmen 


Mill executives were also advised by Dr, Sidney Walker, of 
Chicago, to insist upon better eye protection for workmen. Dr. 
Walker is consultant of the Industrial Commission of Illinois, 
“The shop oculist is one of the-worst menaces to the eyes that 
we know of,” said the specialist. “The man who is considered 
handy with the knife or a file in removing articles from the 
eye is in nine cases out of ten successful, but the last time his 
finger will slip or the patient will move. Irreparable damage thus 
is done. A menace of this kind should be removed from industrial 
plants.” 

Care should’ be used when giving permission to men or con- 
cerns to examine eyes of all workers in a plant free of charge 
and supply the men with glasses at less than cost. Often the 
examiners are incompetent, he said, and these men usually make 
a profit of 100 to 200 per cent. Only a bona fide oculist should 
test their eyes, he said. 


Mr. Slaymaker’s opinion concerning the importance of the 





foremen in safety matters received support in another of the 
outstanding addresses of the conference, that of Fred M. Wilcox, 
chairman of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, Madison, Wis, 

“Foremen are the crux of the safety movement,” the speaker 
declared. “Workmen must be made to understand that safe cop. 
duct is the proper course in the factory. The man who will not 
understand and will not follow such a course should go. |; js 
the foreman who can detect men of such an attitude and should 
weed them out.” 

The automatic machine guard rather than the adjustable one 
was recommended by Mr. Wilcox. The risk is many times greater, 
he contends, with a guard that can be tampered with by an 
employee. “The guard should be of a substantial nature and 
should seem a part of the machine,” he said. “It should not be 
a mere makeshift proposition that will not impress the men with 
its necessity. 

“The guarded machine is more economical than the unguarded,” 
It is so for the employer because of the cost of compensating 
the injured worker and of paying another worker to take his 
place, and for the public, because of the unwarranted expense of 
supporting, or helping to support, the man and his family who 
are dependent on society because of an industrial accident.” It 
is a good idea to develop a favorable public opinion towards 
machinery guards, declares Mr. Wilcox, because the attitude of 
the worker is more important than the actual physical guarding 
device. 

Representatives of the paper mills held a luncheon of their 
own at one of the hotels during the noon recess. Elmer H. 
Jennings, of the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Company, Kaukauna, 
Wis., acted as chairman. Safety methods and progress were dis- 
cussed informally, and note made of recent progress. J. Leslie 
Sensenbrenner, of the Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, Wis, 
acted as chairman of one of the general sessions. Other subjects, 
principally that of traffic safety, were also presented by prominent 
speakers. 

Mill Superintendent to Convene 

Another meeting of importance to the paper industry is 
scheduled for October 16, when about 150 paper mill superin- 
tendents will meet in Green Bay, Wis., for the superintendents’ 
convention of the American Pulp and Paper Association. Those 
from the Fox and Wisconsin River Valleys of Wisconsin, the 
State of Minnesota, and upper Michigan, will be present. 

Sessions are to be held for only one day, according to present 
plans, and will take place in the Northland Hotel. The tentative 
program provides for two addresses at the morning gathering. 
J. M. Conway, of the Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, Green 
Bay, will speak on “Relation of the Manufacturing Department 
to the Sales Department.” The other speaker will be John D. Rue, 
of the United States Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, on 
the subject, “New Developments in the Manufacture of Pulp and 
Paper,” from the standpoint of the experimental laboratory. 

Any topic of interest to the paper or pulp industry may be 
brought up at the afternoon session, which will be an open forum 
for discussion purposes. The round-table will be followed by an 
inspection trip through three Green Bay paper mills. 

Weighty matters will be laid aside when the convention ban- 
quet is held in the evening. Superintendents, their wives and 


guests have been invited. A speaker is to be obtained and will 
be announced later. 


Arrangements are in charge of a committee consisting of D. B. 
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Davies, general superintendent of the Hoberg Paper and Fibre 

Company, chairman ; W. A. Kelly, mill manager of the Northern 
Mills, and R. D. Bradley, superintendent of the Fort 

el Paper Company, These men all are from Green Bay. 


Four Mile Creek Decision 


Because of an opinion of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
to the efiect that a narrow, crooked stream about two feet deep 
and obstructed by fallen timber is a navigable stream, the 
Nekoosa-Edward’ Paper Company, of Port Edwards, Wis., has 
been denied permission to erect a dam in Four Mile creek in 
Wood and Portage counties. The company will not be defeated 
in its action, however, as a new application may be filed in which 
it will agree to submit to the recapture clause of the state water 
power law. This measure makes the water power revert to the 
state within thirty years. 

This decision of the railroad commission means that the re- 
capture clause will apply to many small streams which heretofore 
were classed as non-navigable, and may place several water power 
projects in doubt. The fact that a canoe once was floated on the 
waters is sufficient basis to declare a stream navigable, it is said. 

The Four Mile Creek project includes what is known as Nepco 
Lake. The company recently completed the lake with the inten- 
tion of making it a fishing spot and summer resort as well as a 
water storage. It has a drainage area above the dam of 105 
square miles. As long as the creek was classed as a non-navigable 
stream, the state commission had no jurisdiction save the power 
to approve or disapprove the structure itself. 

While the railroad commission’s decision in no way affects the 
permanency of the Nepco Lake project, it is possible that the 
Nekoosa-Edwards company may take an appeal. Because the 
dam was built for purposes other than power development, the 
company does not feel that it should be subject to recapture, 
B. R. Goggins, the company’s attorney, stated. The appeal would 
be based on a claim that the stream is not navigable. A test 
of the validity of the recapture clause now is pending before the 
United States Supreme Court. A decision will probably be handed 
down this winter. 


Anti-Pollution Machines in Demand 


Paper mills and other industries are ordering so many anti- 
pollution machines that the Green Bay Foundry and Machine 
Works, Green Bay, Wis., is obliged to operate overtime. The 
machines reclaim considerable of the mill waste and are in big 
demand. R. A. North is president of the company. 


Island Paper Co. Plant Hearing 


Whether Norman E. Brokaw of Neenah, Wis., is to become 
owner of the defunct Island Paper Company plant at Menasha, 
Wis., will be determined at a hearing in circuit court at Oshkosh, 
Wis. Judge Fred Beglinger has ordered all creditors of the 
company and other interested persons to attend the hearing and 
present their reasons why the sale to Mr. Brokaw should not be 
confirmed and why the receiver, Hugh Strange, Menasha, should 
not be authorized to convey the property to Mr. Brokaw. 

Mr. Brokaw is endeavoring to take over the mill at a purchase 
price of $75,000. He has paid $25,000 and the remainder is to be 
paid within about a week from the present time. The sale in- 
cludes the sulphite and paper mills, tools, machinery, office equip- 
ment, water power rights and leaves, and the real estate on 
which the mills are located. 

This move on the part of Mr. Brokaw seems to preclude the 
possibility that the Valley Paper Mills, a new corporation of 
Neenah, Wis., will acquire the plant. The corporation intended to 
take this step instead of going on with erection of a plant of its 
own, for which. the foundation was laid about five years ago. 

Gilbert Assessed Valuation Reduced 

Reduction of the assessed valuation of real estate of the 
Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis., from $968,000 to $834,000 
for the year 1926 has been ordered ‘by Judge Fred eglinger, in 
circuit court at Oshkosh, Wis. Judgment to this effect was 
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ordered upon proof by the company that the valuation was too 
high. The judge stated that a stipulation had been agreed upon 
between the company and the city of Menasha, providing for this 
reduction of $134,400. 


Paper Mill Power House Saved 


Fireproof construction is all that saved the paper mill power 
house of the Northern States Power Company, Eau Claire, Wis., 
from destruction recently. The blaze was caused by a blowout 
on the roof of the power house of a line carying 2,300 volts. 
Everything burnable went, but the building remained unharmed. 
A shutdown resulted until power could be supplied temporarily 
from other sources. ; 


Pulp and Paper Making Course 
Twenty-five subjects will be taken up in the’ pulp and paper 
making classes which are to be conducted at the vocational school 
at Kaukauna, Wis., beginning this month. This is the fourth 
city of the Fox River Valley to adopt this educational plan in 
order to help workers in paper mills to increase their knowledge. 


Paper Mill Worker Injured 
William Luedke, paper mill worker at Marinette, Wis., suffered 
a badly lacerated hand in a recent accident there. His right hand 
was caught between the rolls on a paper machine and one finger 
was crushed. He will be unable to work for several weeks. 


Brotherhood Head on Long Trip- 


Arpany, N. Y., Oct., 4, 1926—W. R. Smith, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Papermakers, is now absent from 
the headquarters in this city on the longest trip he has made 
since assuming the head of the organization. President Smith 
will not be back in this city until October 20, according to pres- 
ent plans. He is now in Canada conferring with Arthur Hug- 
gins, of Holyoke, who is in charge of organizing men employed 
in paper mills in the Providence of Quebec. Mr. Smith will be 
cne of the speakers at the International Convention of the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper mill Workers Union which is scheduled to 
open in Montreal on October 5. J. P. Burke, of Fort Edward, 
who heads this organization, will be present and preside. 

From Montreal Mr. Smith will go to Detroit where he will 
attend the various sessions of the American Federation of Labor. 
Frank P. Barry, one of the vice-presidents of the papermaker’s 
union, will also attend the Detroit Convention. Mr. Barry is 
working in Holyoke at the present time attempting to increase 
the membership of the union there and, according to the state- 
ment made at headquarters here, is making considerable success. 

From Detroit Mr. Smith will go on to Kalamazoo which is one 
of the big paper mill centers of the Middle West. At the pres- 
ent time the union has a comparatively small membership among 
the men in and around that city and it will be Mr. Smith’s plan 
when he is there to bring about a drive along membership lines. 


Connecticut Valley Superintendents Meet 


Lincoin, N. H., October 5, 1926—The October meeting of the 
Connecticut Valley branch of the Superintendents Association of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mills was held Saturday here com- 
bining with the Northeastern Division. August Merz of Heller & 
Merz of Newark and New York gave a talk on color and its 
manufacture illustrating his address with moving pictures of the 
plant and processes. 

At night there was a banquet at the Lincoln Hotel, covers being 
laid for 150, the little hotel being filled to overflowing. Former 
Mayor John J. White of Holyoke presided and the speakers in- 
cluded Alfred Stanley, resident manager of the Parker-Young 
Company of Lincoln, August Merz and National President Fred 
Rooney of Lockport, N. Y. 

The Holyoke contingent and most of those from the Connecti- 
cut Valley in Massachusetts and Connecticut, remained over until 
Sunday, returning Sunday afternoon to Holyoke. 
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Paper Business in Philadelphia on Sound Basis 


Volume of Paper Moving Into Consumption Denotes Steadily Improving Autumn Market—- 
Stabilized Prices Urged To Solve Warehousing Burden—Coarse Paper Prices Exhipit 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 4, 1926—In demonstration of the 
sound business basis upon which the local paper trade is founded, 
the past week was marked by a steady demand for all grades 
of finished products and raw materials consumed in the manu- 
facturing end of the industry. While the brisker movement of 
stock from warehouses, customary at this period, has not yet ap- 

- peared, there is a reasonable amount of paper moving in suffi- 
cient volume to lead to gratifying assurance of steadily improved 
markets as the early fall orders ccme into the offices of the 
dealers. Consumers are not rushing into’ the market, despite 
the advance in prices, asserting their contentment to await fur- 
ther evidence of the continuance of the improvement in the in- 
dustrial world before making larger commitments. With the ex- 
ception of minor recessions made in the revision of prices by a 
few of the fine paper mills, prices have been held firmly, and in 
the coarse paper market show an advancing tendency. Present 
conditions indicate that the advanced prices made within re- 
cent weeks are not taken seriously by the consumer, who is buy- 
ing only for the moment’s needs, while the paper dealers have 
been stocking in larger quantities and must carry the overhead 
costs of warehousing to accomodate their patrons. This addi- 
tional burden of warehousing larger quantities of paper neces- 
sary to competent service on the part of the dealers, and the 
problematic outlook, incurs greater risks on the part of the dis- 
tributor who cannot forecast the needs of the future. Distribu- 
tors must be prepared for all emergencies and thus adds mater- 
ially to the maintenance of establishments and lessens profits so 
that a stabilized price situation is the most desirable of factors 
that determine a healthy business condition in so far as the paper 
market is concerned, and firm prices are being urged at this time 
to aid in carrying the extra warehousing co-incident to the re- 
stricted purchases for immediate needs only. 


Southern Paper House Makes Low Price Offer 


While Philadelphia dealers have been carefully guarding the 
market so as to create no price disturbances, a southern paper 
house came into the local market during the week with a broad- 
side announcement offering Quaker City distributors a wide as- 
sortment of fine papers and fewer coarse grades at quotations 
“marked down” from 20 to 50 per cent below cost in an effort 
stated to be for the purpose of reducing stocks on hand and a 
“quick turnover” for the paper merchant involved. Local dealers 
believe that the paper house in question, one of the most reliable 
of southern distributors, is either acting for a mill desiring to 
aid in the clearance of stocks on hand in the warehouses of an- 
other paper dealer other than the one involved in the announce- 
ment, or is acting as mill outlet for the manufacturer. The quan- 
tities of the items run from 1 to 98 reams, and consist of bonds, 
writings, ruled headings, cover papers, envelopes, book papers, 
bristols, glazed and wrapping papers. These offerings are said 
to be made to the trade before they are placed in the hands of 
the printer consumer, it is stated. The quotations, however, are 
made exclusively for the paper dealer at the bargain values. 


Mills Shipments Slower 

While mill shipments to the local markets have been slowing 
down, dealers believe it is due to the cautiousness of the manufac- 
turer rather than to the volume of demard. Quaker City dealers 
in discussing the mill situation affirm the official attitude in pre- 
ferring to manufacture at reduced rate of production at profit 


Advancing Tendency, While Fine Paper Quotations Remain Firm 





rather than to risk heavy output and the possibility of having 
to market hold overs at a loss. It is asserted that the mills, 
too, are restricted by reduced working forces on account of the 
labor situation, and that equipment has not been given the gen- 
eral overhauling necessary for the speeding up of operations in 
an effort to keep down cost of overhead on the part of the man- 
ufacturers. Mills are alleged to be operating on'y for immediate 
orders or those extending over a few weeks, at the most. 
Manila Wrappings Advance 

An evidence of the plan of the mills to manufacture only 
where profit is demonstrated is the advance made during the week 
on the price of manilas. The advance on manila wrappings was 
half a cent on a fair grade. Krafts are holding firmly. Chip 
and news boards have been among the coarse grades subjected 
to upward revision in the week with the former advanced to 
$42.50 from $40, and the latter to $45 from $44.50. The rise in the 
board market is due to the higher cost of raw material, which has 
been proportionately higher since outside mill purchases of raw 
materials have been more frequent among the local wholesalers 
in paper stock. 

Cordage and Twines Lower 

Contrary to the customary activity in cords and twines at this 
season of the year, the local market is lingering along. There 
has been a drastic slash into values of all grades of jute twines 
and cords with 2% cent cut per pound. With a drop of 3 cents 
in the raw cotton market there seems to be a disposition on the 
part of manufacturers to part with their stocks of cotton cords at 
greatly reduced prices. Daily circular sales letters offering cords 
at these reduced quotations are being received by the Philadel- 
phia trade handling this class of trade commodities. 


P. H. Glatfelter Sends Out Revised List 
Quaker City dealers have been recipients of a revised price 
list on book papers and popular priced writing papers from the 
P. H. Glatfelter Company, of Spring Grove, Pa., who posses a 
large following among the local dealers. 


Paper Trade Association Meets 
With a drab and drizzling day to deter a full quota of the mem- 
bership from attendance at the September meeting of the Fin 
Paper Division of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association held 
last Thursday, the time was given over to discussion of mar- 
ket conditions and prospects of fall business. President David 
Lindsay, Jr., of the association, and of the Lindsay Paper Com- 
pany, presided at the gathering as chairman and host to his 
fellow associates at the luncheon given in the Bourse Restaur 
ant. There was unanimous opinion that the trade was on the 
upward swing with brighter prospects forcasted in present fr 
quent orders for all grades of fine paper. 
Hinde and Dauche Paper Mill Extended 
The Gloucester, N. J., mills and factory of the Hinde and 
Dauche Paper Company, will be greatly extended with the com 
pletion of the two new additions to the plants by December |. 
Under the building operations there is being added to the fac- 
tory a large wing which will provide a structure of 70 by 150 
feet for the container plant. The paper board mill devoted to 
the production of fibre boards for the manufacture of fibre con- 
tainers is being augmented by the addition of another story pro- 
viding for floor space measuring 150 feet by 400 feet to the paper 
manufacturing department. When the buildings are completed, 
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production will be increased more than 20 per cent. There are al- 
so extensions to the shipping facilities included in the expan- 
sion plans of the company, through the installation of another 
track and siding of the West Jersey and Seashore Railroad now 
under construction and extending to the shipping platform at 
the plant. 
Paper Trade Delegates To Convention 

Representing the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association, the 
delegates to the semi-annual gathering of the National Associa- 
tion, Richard Hartung, of H. A. Hartung, Inc., and Charles A. 
Wilder of Wilder Brothers, will leave on Sunday evening for 
Chicago, where they will represent the local organization at the 
convention in the Hotel Sherman, to be held October 4, 5 and 6. 
Mr. Hartung will represent the Fine Paper Division, while Mr. 
Wilder wll act as delegate from the Coarse Paper Group and 
will report the activities of their respective divisions at the next- 
meeting of the local organization. 


Richie Howarth Co. To Add to Building 


An additional floor is to be added to the structure occupied 
by the Richie Howarth Company, 1217 Cherry street, to take 
care of the expansion of business of the firm, which has been 
organized for the past eight months. Although not a year old 
the firm has been successfully featuring a single manufacturer's 
outlet, that of the American Writing Paper Company, and its 
famous Eagle A. papers. The additional floor space will be con- 
structed to the upper portion of the building and will provide 
spacious warehousing facilities. President Anthony Richie, of 
the firm, is now touring through Texas on a combined business 
and pleasure trip, having been in the southern field for the past 
three weeks, and will return to headquarters here by mid Octo- 
ber. 

New Pulp and Paper Concern To Obtain Charter 

Two hundred thousand acres of timber lands suitable for the 
production of sulphite pulp will supply the raw muterial for the 
newly organized Prince George Pulp and Paper Company, to 
obtain a Pennsylvania State Charter on October 4 for the in- 
corporation of the company to operate in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. The incorporators are Lewis Fuchsfluger, son of the 
proprietor of Guy’s Hotel in this city and other Philadelphians, 
including Paul O. Schuster, Robert Herman, Walter Wetzel and 
Albert Le Fevre. 

Speaking of the plans of the new company, Mr. Fuchsfluger 
said we have obtained 200,000 acres of timber lands containing 
an available supply of material for the proposed pulp plant which 
will be erected on the Company’s holdings. There are available 
8 per cent of spruce timber and the balance of cotton wood 
and jack pine. This will be turned into pulp on two mill sites 
now under consideration, and for which tentative plans now are 
in the hands of the architects. 

There will be produced an initial output of 50 tons of sulphite 
pulp per day and this will be augmented to reach a capacity of 
150 tons per day within a period of five years. 

The new mill will be under the direction of KonradWawrecka, 
who will occupy the position of general superintendent and engi- 
neer. Mr. Wawrecka formerly was associated with the Cana- 
dian Government-in its timber department and the deveolpment 
of these resources in the Dominion. 

Taylor, Robey, Hoar, and Nicholson, Shephen Girard Build- 
ing, are the representatives of the new organization, which will 
later on extend the pulp business to inc'ude the manufacture of 
paper. ‘ 

Goldman Company Purchases Stocks of Reigel & Co. 

Sale of the water damaged stocks of Reigel & Co., and the 
Louis De Jonge Company, amounting to more than $40,000, to 
the Goldman Paper and Stock Company, 414 South Front street, 
provides the latter with a generous supply of salvaged paper which 
has been assorted from that destroyed in the flooding of the 
cellars of the two paper houses involved in the recent breaking 
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of a city water main. A few weeks ago the large water main 
of the municipal water system at 7th street, between Cherry and 
Arch, suddenly burst, and the business houses in the location 
sustained heavy losses, as a result of the flooding of buildings 
from the waters released by the break in the main. The two 
paper houses in the location were among those affected by the 
floods with the loss oi more than $40,000 worth of stocks stored 
in the basements. The Goldman company has sorted the sal- 
vaged papers, converting those not damaged into fine papers for 
the printing trades, and assigning the damaged goods io paper 
stocks for the manufacturers. 
Wholesale Waste Merchants To Convene 


First of the fall meetings of the Philadelphia wholesale waste 
merchants will be held on Thursday of this week at the Hotel 
Lorraine, Board and Fairmount Avenue. The meeting will be 
combined with a dinner to precede the session. Secretary William 
J. McGarity, will report on the activities of the association since 
its last session in June. 


R. T. Moorhouse Co. Restricted 
With a larger supply of papers on hand, the R. T. Moorhouse 
Paper Company, 2655 Bridge street, has curtailed its output, pend- 
ing the distribution of the grades already stored in its warehouses. 
firm has been operating on part time, awaiting the disposition 
of its stocks of newsprint, bogus, book, drug, hutchers fibers, 
screenings, and kraft papers, manufactured throughout the past 

year, and now accumulated in its storage buildings. 

A. C. Holland Returns From Tour of Mills 

After a 4 weeks tour of the mills in the Middle West and the 
Great Lakes Region, combined with a pleasure trip to the Thou- 
sand Islands, A. C. Holland, general manager of the S. S. Gar- 
rett Company, 3rd street below Walnut, is again at his desk. 
After making the rounds of the Wisconsin miils and Duluth, 
Minn., General Managcr Holland returned by water to the Cana- 
dian pleasure resorts for a two weeks vacation sojourn in the 

Thousand Islands, before the homeward journey. 


Clark H. Morian Tours West 


Sales Manager Clark H. Morian of the Cherry River Paper 
Company,. with offices in the Pennsylvania Building, has been 
making the western field the center of his activities for the past 
few weeks and will 1eturn this week for a tour of the Richwood 
mills of the company before the homward trip. 


Swedish Pulp Market Recovers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasarnctron, D. C., October 5, 1926—The Swedish pulp 
markets showed a reccvery in July in contrast to the first part of 
the year, says a report to the Paper Division of the Department 
of Commerce from American Consul Ebling, at Stockholm. 

Sales of sulphite pulp reached 40,000 tons in July, half of 
which was for next year’s delivery. Of this, Great Britain, took 
19,000 tons and the United States 12,000 tons. The increased 
British purchases are said to be due to the resumption of oper- 
ations of a number ot English paper mills, on the imported coal 
of following the installation of oil burning equipment. Sales 
of sulphite pulp in July totaled 15,000 tons of which 11,800 tons 
were for 1927 delivery. Prices to American buyers are quoted 
at $3.00 or $3.10 for strong sulphite, and for kraft pulp, per 
100 pounds ex dock. 

The report states further that sales of kraft pulp to England 
by Swedish firms have increased in number and quantity, which 
ts said to be attributed to the 162/3 per cent ad valorem duty 
now in effect on imported wrapping paper. British mill activities 
are increasing and purchasing of sulphate pulp are showing con- 
siderable growth owing to the immediate effect of this duty. It 
is expected that further increases will be noted upon settlement 
of the fuel problem. 
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Paper Demand Falls Off Slightly in Toronto 


Normal Conditions Follow Spurt Caused by Canadian National Exhibition and Federal Elec. 
tions—Board Mills and Paper Box Factories Running to Capacity—News Print Paper 
Still in Good Request—Prices Remain Firm and Collections Improve 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1926.—Business in the paper line 
has slackened off somewhat and the printing trade is rather quiet. 
During the first part of September, with the federal elections and 
Canadian national exhibition in progress, there was large call 
for paper of all kinds owing to the amount of advertising litera- 
ture and publications issued, but a rather dull spell has set in 
during the last few days. The news print demand keeps up well 
and some specialties are having a good sale. Manufacturing sta- 
tioners are busy and paper box factories are rushed owing to 
the canning season being in full force. Board mills are running 
to capacity and have had a good year. Prices in all lines of 
paper remain firm and collections have improved somewhat. 


Retiring from Paper Trade 


Edmund L. Young, secretary-treasurer of the United Paper 
Mills for the last seventeen years, who retired from the paper 
business on October 1 and taking up his residence at Norwich, 
Ont., was presented by the management and staff on September 
25 with a valuable Longines, Swiss movement, stop watch, suit- 
ably engraved. The presentation was made by R. I. Finlay, presi- 
dent of the company, and took place at the regular monthly sales 
meeting and dinner which was held at the King Edward Hotel. 

Mr. Young, who is widely known in the industry, carries with 
him to his new home the best wishes of a host of friends made 
in the paper tradé during the long period in which he has been 
associated with it. He began his career with the old Montrose 
Paper Company, Thorold, Ont., of which he was sales manager 
for several years. He was later identified with Hubbs & Howe, 
Toronto, and in 1909 became associated with R. I. Finlay in the 
formation of the United Paper Mills, which organization was 
incorporated in 1910. Mr. Young, who has specialized. in the 
sales end of the business, is succeeded by Scott Wallis, late of 
the warehouse staff of the United Paper Mills. 


G. H. Mead on Newsprint Situation 

The annual meeting of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills was held recently in Toronto. The business was largely 
of a routine character and the old officers and board of directors 
were re-elected for the coming year. George H. Mead, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, speaking of the news print situation, said that while 
there seemed to be potential over-production in sight for next 
year, he did not think it would be great enough to make any 
real difference in the news print situation. Spanish River’s over- 
production at the beginning of the present year had been fully 
absorbed in the second quarter. 

Mr. Mead said that the reduction in the item of pulpwood, 
equipment, finished products, etc,. from $9,203,201 in 1925 to $6,- 
707,163, in 1926, simply indicated a following of the general trend 
of manufacturing \to closer working from raw material to fin- 
ished product. This had been accomplished by extending the 
company’s rivér-driven areas and speeding up drives and faster 
movement of settler’s pulp. The latter item, almost entirely rail- 
borne, accounted to from 20 to 30 per cent of the company’s 
pulp. The policy was to buy all possible wood in order to con- 
serve the company’s limits as far as possible. 

Mr. Mead stated definitely that no negotiations had been en- 
tered into or consideration given of any merger involving the 
company during the past year. He added that it was too early 
to discuss news print prices for next year: This would not be 
settled until contracts came -up for renewal in the final months 
of the year. While he did not wish to be quoted, it is known 


that his opinion is that there will be, at least, no upward revision. 
That prices might remain stationary, in his opinion, was indj- 
cated by his statement that news print companies would have to’ 
do much more in the way of woods protection and conservation, 
with a view to perpetuation of limits for the future. This would 
from now on absorb a considerably greater percentage of profits, 
First Aid Competition in Mills 

The pulp and paper industry of Ontario has for some time past 
been emphasizing the importance of first aid in the prevention of 
serious injury due to infection or other causes. A policy mak- 
ing first aid one of the principal features has been and is being 
carried on in the mills and recently has been introduced into 
woods operation. This policy has now been supplemented by the 
inauguration of a First Aid Contest. The idea of such a compe- 
tition emanated from R. A. McInnis, president of the Ontario 
Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Association, who is putting up 
a trophy for competition.. The rules governing the contest have 
not yet been announced, but will be shortly. In the meantime, 
the mills in Ontario are preparing for the training of one or more 
teams to compete in the contest. 

Will Do Business in Ontario 

An extra Provincial License has been granted to Blackie & 
Son (Canada) Limited, a corporation under the laws of the United 
Kingdom, to act as exporters and importers in Canada, to carry 
on business as publishers, booksellers, bookbinders, stationers, cic., 
and to expend in these activities the sum of $40,000. John Mor- 
gan, of Toronto, is the representative of the company. 

A. R. White Will Speak at Congress 

The fifteenth annual safety congress of the National Safety 
Council, Chicago, will be held in Detroit, Mich., on October 25 
to 29. Ata joint meeting of the woodworking and paper ard pulp 
section on October 28 a paper will be presented by Alex. R 
White, Toronto, Chief Sanitary Inspector for the Province of 
Ontario, on “the woods as a problem in overhead.” Among those 
who will attend the National Safety Council sessions, will be A. 
P. Costigane, Secretary-Engineer of the Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers’ Safety Association, Alex. R. White, Chief Sanitary In- 
spector and others. 

Canadian Paper Trade Convention 

The next annual meeting of the Canadian Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation, held in Montreal last year, will again take place in that 
city some time in January, the definite date not yet being fixed. 
It is proposed to hold the gathering during the convention week 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Trade Association, as it is felt 
that, on such an occasion, the attendance would be larger and 
more representative than in the past and greater interest would 
be aroused in the sessions. With the manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of paper assembling at the same time at that place, sub- 
jects of mutual concern could be taken up and discussed and the 
important one of trade relations be gone into more thoroughly 
and conveniently. 


Sale of Big Hardwood Limit 


The sale of about 1,500 square miles of hardwood to the On- 
tario Hardwoods Company, Ltd., is about to be completed by the 
Lands and Forests Department of the Ontario Government. This 
deal was on the point of completion last May when W. Parkin- 
son, of Okalyn, Wis., was seriously injured in a motor accident 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Consider 
the elimination of 
white water waste as an 
investment, not an expense. 


Figure the value of the stock recov- 
ered minus the overhead, operating 
and maintenance expense of the re- 
covery system. 


When you do this you’re likely to 
choose Bird Save-Alls. 


May we show you what Bird 
Save-Alls can save you. 
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[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonrTREAL, Que., October 4, 1926.—The newspapers here report, 
on what is stated to be “excellent authority,” that the financial 
group controlled by G. E. Aldred has now obtained control of 
the Laurentide Company, partly by stock transactions on the mar- 
ket, and partly by private transactions, and that at no distant 
date the Laurentide power holdings will be segregated from the 
Laurentide company and amalgamated with the St. Maurice Power 
and Quebec Power into a consolidation which will afford very 
large economies in the matter of interchange of current between 
the various companies. Color is given to the statement by further 
sharp rises in the prices 6f the stocks of the companies concerned. 
These prices appear to reflect very extensive buying by news- 
interests, apparently largely American, whith have recently come 
to realize the immense potentialities of the hydro electric indus- 
try in Quebec. It is further stated that the Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company are likely to take over the Carillon power 
site near Montreal, where a development of some 250,000 h.p. is 
possible. Premier Taschereau is stated to have confirmed the fact 
that the Quebec Government has been kept informed of negotia- 
tions to this end. 


‘Another Pulp Mill for Manitoba 


Two survey parties are now at work on the site of the proposed 
pulp mill at Grand Rapids in Northern Manitoba. Recently D. 
N. MacDonald, of Winnipeg, who is one of the parties interested 
in the undertaking, and Henry Holgate, 2 prominent Montreal 
engineer, made a trip down the Nelson River to inspect the pulp- 
wood limits, and to lock over the several sulpwood sites, the most 
important of which is the one at Grand Rapids, where 80,000 h.p. 
can be developed without storage. The promoters of this enter- 
prise holds expensive timber limits in this district. 


St. Maurice Valley Sales 


Raymond Kelly, formerly general sales manager of the Kim- 
berley-Clark Company, of Neenah, Wisconsin, has been appointed 
a director and vice-president of St. Maurice Valley Sales, Ltd, 
and will have headquarters at the general cffices of the company 
in the Canada Cement Building, Montreal. For a number of years 


Mr. Kelly was in. charge of the Kimberley-Clark Company's 
sales in New York. 


Newfoundland’s News Print Output 


News print mills in Newfoundland now have a capacity of 670 
tons daily, composed as followed: Anglo-Newfoundland Devel- 
opment Company, 270 tons; Newfoundland Power and Paper 
Company, 400 tons. The first of these companies was established 
in 1909 by the late Lord Northcliff, and the second jointly by 
the Armstrong-Whitworth Company of Great Britain and the 
Reid-Newfoundland Company, of St. John’s, Nfd. 


Pollock Paper & Box Co. Opens New Plant 


Datias, Tex., October 4, 1926—When in 1918 the Pollock 
Paper and Box Company was organized with a capitalization of 
$10,000 and 3,000 square feet of floor space, the organizers had a 
vision of the eventual development of a plant which would be 


adequate to care for the needs. of the Southwest. As a. result 
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More Hydro Electric Developemnts for Quebe 


Consolidation of Interests Expected To Afford Economies in Interchange of Current—Shawinj. 
gan Water & Power Co. May Take Over Carillon Power Site—Survey Parties at Work 
on Site for Proposed Pulp Mill at Grand Rapids, Manitoba 







the present plant measures 300 by 300 feet with one-story ang 
basement is now open and running full tilt. This new plant with 
the machinery and other equipment is valued at $360,000, ang 
while the production for the first year’s operation in the small 
plant was $36,337.09 and last year the plant produced $200,176.25 
worth of merchandise. It is expected that the production fo; 
1926 -will run over $1,000,000. 

The design of the building is arranged so that the raw materials 
are received in the north side of the structure, distributed through. 
out the various manufacturing departments and shipped {rom the 
south side for local delivery and from the north side for out-of- 
town delivery. Cotton Belt switch tracks are laid alcng the 
entire north side of the building for 300 feet, allowing the greatest 
possible convenience in loading and unloading. 

The entire main floor is devoted to manufacturing with the 
equipment arranged in sections and departments in an efficient 
manner. The basement is devoted to storage or manu(acturing 
and jobbing stocks, 

In addition to an extensive line of manufactured products 
ranging through the entire coarse paper line, the plant also whole- 
sales various coarse paper lines that are not manufactured locally 
but come finished from the paper plants. 

The departments of the plant include the wrapping paper, the 
wax wrap division and the paper box division. 
these, the plant has various service divisions. 

The administrative offices are in the southwest section of the 
building with private offices for Lawrence S. Pollock, president 
and general manager; Leslie L. Jacobs, vice president and man- 
ager of the wax wrap division; Henry C. Jacobus, treasurer, 
and C. F. Kenyon, secretary. 

The company was originally organized to manufacture set-up 
boxes exclusively. As the demand became apparent the firm 
added its wholesale paper department in 1920, and in 1924 the 
plant of the Wax Wrap Paper company was acquired. The 
plant for the manufacture of folding boxes has just been opened 
in the new building, and the firm is now equipped to handle any 
type of box. 

One of the services of the firm is the designing of boxes for 
particular uses. The art department of the firm makes designs 
for boxes, wrap paper or wax paper as the need is presented, and 
numerous copyrighted designs are offered. The printing presses 
of the plant are in operation constantly, and all types of printing 
on coarse papers is done in the plant. A staff expert pressman 
is in charge of the printing plant, and real service is given to the 
patrons of the firm. 

The firm has fourteen salesmen traveling in all parts of the 
Southwest, several of them working out of the Fort Worth 
office, which is in charge of R. W. Richards. The company now 
employes 150 persons, while in 1918 only seven were employed 
in the entire plant. : 

The wax wrap paper division is probably the most elaborately 
equipped section of the factory. In this plant are the large three- 
color paper roll presses which have a tremendous daily capacity. 
The two waxing machines of the plant are equipped to wax the 
paper in hot wax and then cool it immediately through the use of 
the fifteen-ton ice cooling system in use at the plant. Paper 
cutters with a cutting capacity of 6,500 sheets an hour are used 
by the plant. Wax wrap paper is supplied in various quantitics 
and types to bakeries and other manufacturers-in the Southwest. 


In addition to 
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Beating Engines 


We make Wood and Iron Tub Beating 
Engines, the Miller Patent Duplex Beater 
and the Cyclone (Fast) Beating Engine. 


We build the famous Downingtown Band- 
less Beater Roll for all types or makes of 
beaters. This wasthe first practical bandless 
roll on the market and is still the best band- 
less roll. We can prove it. Send your worn 
out rolls to us and have them rebuilt. 


A Few Users 


Stevens Paper Co., Windsor, Conn. 
Bloomsberg Paper Co., Bloomsberg, Pa. 
Pequaunock Valley Paper Co., Butler, N. J. 
Harmon Paper Co., Brownville, N. Y. 

Howard Curtis Brown, Lyman Viaduct, Conn. 
Hammersley Mfg. Company, Garfield, N. J. 
EZ Opener Bag Company, Braithwaite, La. 


DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 


East DownincTown, Pa..U.S.A. 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS— 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 

Chicago, Ill—S. Bachman, 1011 South California street, has 
completed plans for the erection of a two-story and basement 
building, 66 x 112 feet, at 1011-25 South California street, to be 
used for paper storage and distributing service. It will replace a 
structure: destroyed by fire a number of months ago, and is esti- 
mated to cost about $65,000. A general building contract has been 
let to the Solomon Waterton Company, 230 East Ohio street. 
A. S. Alschuler, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, is architect. 


New Orleans, La.—H. C. Parker, Inc., recently organized 
with a capital of $20,000, by Herbert C. Parker, 48 Audubon 
Boulevard, is said to be planning the establishment of a local 
plant for the manufacture of card and paper specialties, including 
indexes, etc. Mr. Parker will be president of the company. 

Longview, Wash.—The Longview Fibre Company, recently 
organized, is awarding miscellaneous contracts for work pre- 
liminary to the erection of its proposed new local mill, the differ- 
ent features of the project beginning at once. An award for 
clearing of site has been made to the Olympia Construction Com- 
pany, First National Bank Building, Longview; for pile founda- 
tions, to the Hart Construction Company, Tacoma; for drilling 
on site to determine ground character, Charles Bell, Longview; 
pumping and miscellaneous work, the Longview Dredging & Con- 
struction Company. Other contracts, including that for building, 
will be let at an early date. The site totals about 180 acres, a 
portion of which only will be used for the initial plant, which is 
expected to cost close to $2,000,000, with machinery. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Alling & Cory Company, 136 North 
Division street, paper products, has filed plans for improvements 
in its plant. The work will include a new loading platform, 
garage building, and miscellaneous expansion. 

Livermore, Me.—The International Paper Company, New 
York, is arranging for the installation of additional power equip- 
ment at its local plant. It is understood that the work will be 
carried out in connection with general expansion at the mill. 
It is proposed to utilize pulverized fuel in the future, and equip- 
ment for this service will be among that installed. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—George Roberts, Jr., has concluded negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the plant and business of the Thistle 
Wire Works, Inc., from the Estate of George Roberts, Sr., for a 
consideration reported at $75,000. The plant specializes in the 
manufacture of screens for paper mill service, and other kindred 


equipment. The new owner is understood to be planning for 
expansion. 


Little Falls, N. J—The Binder Box Products Company, 
McBride avenue, West Paterson (postoffice, Little Falls), is said 
to have preliminary plans under advisement for the rebuilding of 
the portion of its paper box manufacturing plant, destroyed by 


fire Sept. 26, with loss reported at close to $35,000, including 
equipment. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Inland Box Corporation is pushing 
construction on’ its proposed new plant at Morris and Dakota 


streets, and proposes to have it ready for equipment installation in 
from sixty to ninety days. The new factory will be one and 
two-story, 204 x 240 feet, and will be used for the manufacture 
of corrugated paper containers, etc. It is reported to cost about 
$50,000. H. C. Krannert is president. 

Bogalusa, La.—The Bogalusa Paper Company is arranging 
for the installation of additional power equipment at its plant, 
including complete pulverized fuel apparatus. General improve- 
ments will be carried out in the power division of the works. 


North Bergen, N. J.—The International Folding Paper Box 
Company, 396 South Second street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has ac- 
quired a site at Thirty-eighth street and the Bergen Turnpike, 
North Bergen, for a proposed new plant. Plans have been drawn 
for a two-story factory, 100 x 260 feet, reported to cost ap- 
proximately $90,000, with equipment. It is proposed to have the 
plant ready for service early in the coming year. The present 
works will be removed to this location, and considerable addi- 
tional equipment installed. 


Outarde Falls, Que.—The Ontario Paper Company, locating 
at this place and establishing a new townsite, has preliminary 
plans nearing completion for the construction of a new local 
sulphite pulp mill, reported to cost more than $400,000, with 
equipment. It is proposed to begin work at an early date. The 
project will include a newsprint mill for which it is expected to 
have plans drawn in the near future; this unit is estimated to cost 
more than $600,000. The company has work under way on a 
hydroelectric power development at what is known as Outarde 
Falls, and will install equipment for an initial capacity of 50,000 
hp. The majority of the power will be used for mill service. In 
connection with the project, a complete housing development has 
been arranged for operatives. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—The Spanish River Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Ltd., have broken ground for a proposed new addition 
to its plant, to cost more than $500,000, with equipment. The ex- 
pansion will be carried out in connection with an improvement 
program, to include the rebuilding of the present boiler and 
power plant, with the installation of two steam turbo-generators 
and auxiliary equipment. Pulp grinders and other machivery 
will be installed at the mill. 

New Westminster, B. C_—The Canadian-Scottish Paper Com- 
pany has completed the construction of a new local mill, to be 
devoted to the production of coated papers and box-board. 
Operations will be placed under way at once, and it is proposed 
to develop a maximum output of 75 tons per month. The mill 
represents an investment of close to $100,000. William Gorman 
is president and general manager. 


Montreal, Que.—Plans are being arranged by local paper 
company for the construction of a new news print mill on site 
selected in the Province, and it is proposed to begin work at an 
early date, having the plant ready for service in July of the 
coming year. Arrangements are being made for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment. Full information at the office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C.. 
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dt Mason Regulator Company’s forty- 
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— pressure regulators. 


» The Mason Combination Reducing 
Valve, illustrated, is particularly suit- 
able for controlling steam to digesters 
and paper machines. 
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mation on Mason Regulators for every 
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Boston, Mass. 


San Francisco Office, 606 Howard Street 
MASON REGULATOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
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Reference: Canada, No. 49. The American Consulate, Montreal, 
J. Bartlett Richards, assistant trade commissioner, also has data 
regarding the project. : 

New Companies 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Philadelphia Card and Paper Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital of $5,000, to. manu- 
facture and deal in paper products. The company is headed by 
W. G. Dugger, 207 North 35th street, Philadelphia, treasurer. 

Phoenix, N. ¥.—The Phoenix Toilet and Paper Manufactur- 
ing Gompany has been incorporated with capital of $100,000, to 
manufacture tissue papers and kindred products. The incorpor- 
ators are I. S. and N. Wood and J. E. Gregg. The company is 
represented by Hitchcock, Murphy & Mawhinney, attorneys, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Jersey City, N. J—The Capital Paper Box Company, Inc., 
has been incorporated with capital of $125,000, to manufacture 
paper boxes and containers. The incorporators are J. E. Braud 
and William Banker. The company is represented by the Cor- 
poration Trust Company, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City. 

Dayton, Ohio—The Edgemont Paper Products Company, 
has been incorporated with capital of 1200 shares of stock, no 
par value, to manufacture and deal in paper specialties. The 
incorporators are H. Murphy, W. W. Waring, and P. H. Wor- 
man, Dayton. 

New York, N. Y.—The United Matrix Company has been 
incorporated with capital of 100 shares of stock, no par value, 
to manufacture paper matrix, and kindred products. The in- 
corporators are C. F. Smith, R. C. MacFall and H.. Mindermann. 
The company is represented by Rabe, Keller & Davis, 258 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Maplewood, N. J.—The G. R. Penn Manufacturing Company 
has been incorporated with capital of 50 shares of stock, no par 
value, to manufacture paper specialties. The incorporators are 
George E. Bascom, Frank R. and James H. Grady, Jr., 30 Clare- 
mont Avenue, Maplewood. The last noted is representative. 

New York, N. Y.—The Veldown Company has been incor- 
porated with capital of 500 shares of stock, no par value, to 
manufacture pulp and paper products. The incorporators are 
C. C. Becker, E. G. Crossman and W. R. Carlisle. The company 
is represented by Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed, 44 
Wall street, New York, attorneys. 

Financial 

Rochester, N. ¥.—The Clark Paper & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has filed notice of increase in capital from $25,000 to $300,- 
060, and 3,000 shares of stock, no par value, for general expansion. 

Monroe, Mich.—The River Raisin Paper Company has filed 
notice of decrease in capital from $5,080,000 to 508,000 shares of 
stock, no par value. 

Joliet, IlL—The Lennon Wall Paper Company has arranged 
for an increase in capital from $75,000 to $150,000, for general 
expansion. 

New York, N. Y.—The La Colmena Fibre Mills, Inc., Staten 
Island Ferry Terminal, has arranged. for a change of company 
name to the International Fibre Mills, Inc. 


Binder Board Men to Meet October 22 © 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., October 5, 1926—H. R. Colwell, of- the 
Simplified Practice Division, Department of Commerce, is sending 
out the following invitation to attend the binder board simplifica- 
tion meeting to be held here on October 22. He says: 

Under date of August 18 the Binder Board Manufacturers 
Association requested the Division of Simplified Practice of the 
Department of Commerce to call a general conference of manu- 
facturers, distributors and users of this commodity with a view 
to the adoption of a simplification program. 
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During the latter part of 1925 a survey was conducted by this 
Division to determine the variety of sizes and thicknesses of 
binder board being manufactured during that period. The results 
of that survey were considered at subsequent meetings of the 
committee and as a result of their deliberations five sizes were 
recommended as standards. 

The enclosed copy of the report dated November 30, 1925, refers 
to the variations as shown by the survey. It also indicates the 
sizes which the industry deems sufficient for the entire demand of 
the consuming trade. 

In accordance with the request of the above named ass: ciation, 
therefore, the Division cordially invites you to attend a general 
conference to be held in Room 704, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., on October 22nd, at 10 a. m., Eastern Standard 
Time. 

The success of meetings of this character depend upon the: 
attendance of all interested groups and I am in hopes that you 
will be able to be present or designate a representative to attend. 

Following is the report referred to in this communication: 

“Surveys recently completed by the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the Department of Commerce at the request of makers 
of binder board of the diversity of sizes and thicknesses of that 
product, have been presented to the Binder Board Association, 
and steps taken for the development of a Simplified Practice 
Recommendation, for five sizes. 

“The Association represents 85 to 90 per cent of the total 
production of Binder Board, and although the industry has been 
in existence more than 100 years, this is the first time a scientific 
analysis has been made of the production, the needs and the 
sales. 

“The figures supplied to the Division, covering 1924, shows that 
the gross turnover of the manufacturers was 1,000,000 bundles, or 
25,000 tons. These were produced in 718 different sizes of sheets, 
varying by as little as 4th inch, and from 1 to 27 different thick- 
nesses, making a grand total of 1928 different items. The survey 
showed that 945 items of size and thickness were sold in indi- 
vidual lots of less than 1,000 bundles each, and that all of these 
amounted to less than 7% of the sales. There were 790 items 
which. were sold in lots of from 100 to 1,000 bundles per annum. 
In only 17 items did the annual sales represent more than one 
per cent of the grand total for the year, the aggregate of these 
being 26% of the annual sales. 


“When these figures were carefully studied, the manufacturers 
decided to recommend to the ‘trade that but five sizes be made 
for stocks, but in any thicknesses required. These will replace 
the 718 sizes now being made. The proposed: reduction would be 
99.3%. ©The sizes selected include the following, as shown by 
their importance : 


1—20 x 30 including 20% x 30% 
2—23 x 29 including 22 x 28 


sales 


4.67 per cent of 1924 


22% = 2BY 2a... 00s. 6.23 per cent of 1924 sales 
Si Se a cee dpivetc © VaR pE dbase 40's 7.56 per cent of 1924 sales 
On Rs Se on caven oo ceeweee 4.34 per cent of 1924 sales 


1.44 per cent ot 1924 sales 


24.24 per cent of 1924 sales 


“It was also decided by the manufacturers to include in their 
recommendation a provision that for the entire industry to make 
a size a ‘stock’ size, the minimum annual consumption shall be 
250 tons, in a single order or series of orders aggregating this 
amount, this volume being considered sufficient to hold down 
overhead costs and other items of expenses to a point which 
warrants selling such a size as ‘stock’ or carrying it on hand. 


“Leigh Davey of Davey Brothers, Jersey. City, and O. M. 
Porter of New York City, president and secretary, respectively, 
of the Binder Board Association, are canvassing jobbers and 
consumers regarding this tentative program. It is planned to 


ask the Division of Simplified Practice to call a general con- 


ference to act on the_resulting recommendations in the early spring 
months.” . 
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Friction 
iM t 
rofits 


VERY hour that your machinery is running, friction is cutting away 
the bearings, little by little. The toll of friction, after a single day’s 
operation of the machinery, is so small that it cannot be measured; but 

as month after month goes by it becomes apparent. A worn bearing that 
must be repaired, a machine which requires a general overhauling, a piece 
of machinery so badly worn that it cannot be overhauled, but must be re- 
placed—these tell the story of the ravages of friction. 

As friction grinds at the bearings, so it eats into your profits. The new bearing, and 
the labor cost of replacing it; the expense of a general overhauling; the cost of the fuel 
required to generate extra power for a machine which runs a little harder than it 
should —these are only a few of the items which make up the toll that friction takes 
from your profits. 

Of course, friction cannot be eliminated entirely. But it can be reduced to a minimum 
by the use of oils and greases exactly suited to the machinery. 


Standard Oils and Greases 


are made in many grades to suit the requirements of all machinery used in the indus- 
trial world today. They are lubricants of the highest quality, and will reduce friction, 


and friction’s drain on your profits, to a minimum. 


Our representative will recommend 
the grades suited to ‘your machinery 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


910 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
























































































































































































































































































































































Obituary 


Augustus W. Esleeck 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

GREENFIELD, Mass., October 5, 1926—There will be general re 
gret in the paper manufacturing industry to learn of the death 
of Augustus W. Esleeck head of the Esleeck Paper Company of 
this town which took place at his home last Thursday. He was 
78 years old. 

Mr. Esleeck came to this town in 1906 after having spent 36 
years in Holyoke and he retained to the last his interest in Hol- 
yoke affairs and was trustee of the Mechanics Savings bank until 
his death. It was somewhat of a tragedy, his leaving Holyoke 
coupled with the loss of his wife who was bitten by a pet dog 
and died in agony from hydrophobia. A daughter also died not 
long after of tuberculosis. 

Mr. Esleeck was a man of decided energy and after his work 
in papermaking in Holyoke closed with the sale of his mill there 
to the American Writing Paper Company in 1899, began again 
in the industry by taking over the Marshall Paper Company and 
practically revamping it. The mill made tissue and copy paper 
and Mr. Esleeck changed its manufacture to onion skin and thin 
bonds and made it one of the best in the country for light weight 
papers. He took no little pride in the success of this his last 
paper making venture. 

Mr. Esleeck was born in Texas, son of John Read and Ruth 
Perry Esleeck. His first business experience was with a whole- 
sale boot and shoe house in New York. He came to Holyoke in 
1871 becoming bookkeeper at the Valley Paper Company and 
later its treasurer. In 1888 he became treasurer of the Beebe & 
Holbrook Paper Company and on severing his connection with 
that concern he bought the old Nonotuck Paper Company mill 
that he sold to the American Writing Paper Company. 

At Greenfield his value as a man of vision and probity was 
early recognized and became identified with the Board of the 
Franklin County Hospital and also the Franklin County Trust 
Company. A few years ago he remarried a charming Greenfield 
woman and their home life has been ideal. Besides his wife 
Mrs. Martha (Robbins) Esleeck he leaves one daughter, Mrs. 
Loring H. Dodd of Worcester. The funeral was held yesterday 
afternoon at the Second Congregational Church in Greenfield, Rev. 


A. Philip Pratt officiating. Burial was in Forestdale Cemetery, 
Holyoke. 


R. S. Kellogg Speaks at Syracuse 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Syracuse, N. Y., October 6, 1926—“There never was such a 
chance as now for young men of initiative, energy and ability,” 
asserted R. S. Ketlogg, Secretary of the News Print Service 
Bureau, addressing the students of the New York State College 
of Forestry today. “The application of power and invention to 
the satisfaction of our needs and desires has only begun,” he 
continued. “We have just entered the age of speed in transpor- 
tation and production. The supplies necessary for Washington’s 
army in the capture of Yorktown were en route eighty-five days 
from Brest to Boston and were then hauled to Philadelphia by 
ox teams. Developments are coming which by comparison will 
make 1926 seem as slow as 1781 does now. 

“Beware of any man who undertakes to set limits to “human 
capacities,” declared Mr. Kellogg. “He will be crowded off the 
road by the fellow’who has already done the ‘impossible.’ The 
race has marvellous powers of recuperation from disaster and an 
astonishing way of getting what it goes after. But there is no 
such thing as men being created equal, except in the spread-eagle 
speech of the Fourth of July orator. The inalienable right is 
that of opportunity. Never will there be equality of accomplish- 
ment and reward, because the world is not built that way. Prog- 
ress starts with individual effort and leadership. 

“There is supreme need for men of sound training and dis- 
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position to find the facts before acting who can take the lead 
in public affairs. The half-baked theorist who turns clever 
phrases is one of the worst public influences. There are too many 
slogans, too much talk and too little thought. 

“Don’t be afraid of a small beginning if you are on the right 
road. One man with a knapsack on his back started what is now 
a universal express service. Honesty, courage and common sense 
are still the best foundation upon which to build a career.” 


Paper Production Increases 


The August production of paper in the United States as re- 
ported by identical mills to the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion and cooperating organizations, showed an increase of 5 per 
cent as compared with July’s production, following a 5 per cent 
decrease in July over June, according to the Association’s Monthly 
Statistical Summary of Pulp and Paper Industry. All grades 
showed an increase in production as compared with July, with 
three exceptions. 

The Summary is prepared by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association as the central organization of the paper industry, in 
cooperation with the Binders Board Manufacturers Association, 
Converting Paper Mills Association, Cover Paper Association, 
News Print Service Bureau, Wrapping Paper Manufacturers 
Service Bureau, Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, and 
Paper Board Industries Association. 

The figures for August for same mills as reported in July are: 


Stocks on Hand 


Grade Number of Production Shipments End of Month, 
Mills Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 

DOD ONE 2 cccnrecedecseves 71 139,259 136,564 19,098 
DED od vbnb eles éobdbtes tb 6i 89,201 87,045 47,822 
POG DONTE occ cescccevncce 112 197,136 194,552 $5,754 
DE -. ctibescncecabdecs 76 51,463 52,050 36,397 
i onpivesavneecaventauts 24 12,466 13,119 9,158 
PK ois nd abil bode aden whee 87 31,418 30,208 42,893 
MED fice debiseccesvdavens 47 16,034 16,386 17,028 
ON EOE Se ee 8 4,918 4,948 4,670 
DE tivchpdbasdnéssenb’:0> 14 8,949 9,319 2,663 
er Gees «on ccccccccsse 65 18,733 18,004 15,996 

Total—All Grades ..... 569,577 562,193 251,479 


During the same period, domestic wood pulp production de- 
creased 3 per cent, this decrease being distributed over all grades, 
with three exceptions. The August totals, mills identical with 
those reporting in July, as reported by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, are as follows: 


Stocks on wend 

Number End o 

Grade of Production Used Shipments Month, 

Mills Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 

Groundwood Pulp ....... 90 75,140 87,377 3,868 126,295 
Sulphite News Grade .... 35 37,996 33,532 4,723 10,651 
Sulphite Bleached ....... 20 22,850 19,220 3,325 3,483 
Sulphite Easy Bleached. . 6 3,475 2,861 601 859 
Sulphite Mitscherlch .... 6 5,708 5,581 539 416 
Sulphate Pulp .......... 9 14,111 12,772 1,439 1,605 
ee 11 18,321 13,276 5,009 4,171 
Other than Wood Pulp.. - . Seeeee - Saecie 8 21 
Total—All Grades... 177,601 174,619 19,512 147,501 


Wilkinson Paper Co. Gives Dinner 


Toronto, Ont., October 4, 1926—An interesting social event 
took place at the Carls-Rite Hctel recently when a complimentary 
dinner was tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Ellis H. Wilkinson, by the 
staff of the Wilkinson Paper Company. Charles V. Syrett, who 
a few weeks ago purchased the business of the company, 4illed 
the chair. A splendid time was spent in song, speech and story. 
W. J. Meridew proposed the toast to Mr. Wilkinson and expressed 
the good wishes of all present for the future success of the guest 
of the evening in his new undertaking as a direct paper mills 
representative. On behalf of the employees of the company, H. L. 
Chappell presented Mr. Wilkinson with a handsome, brass, coal 
basket and set of andirons. Mrs. Wilkinson was the recipient of 
a bouquet of roses, which was presented by Miss E. Bartlett. 
During the evening Mrs. Syrett presided at the piano. In his 
closing remarks, Mr. Syrett spoke of his deep interest in Mr. 
Wilkinson, both from a social and business standpoint, and thanked 
that gentleman for having passed on to him a company and or- 
ganization in which such a spirit of esprit de corps, good fellow- 
ship and loyalty were in evidence. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


George M. McKee, president of the Port Alfred Pulp and 
Paper Corporation, Port Alfred, Quebec, is spending a few days 
in New York. 

* * * 

R. S. Hatch and F. C. Clark, of the East Hartford Manufac- 
turing Company, Burnside, Conn., have been visiting New York 
in the interest of their organization. 

* * * 

Morris W. Hedden, chemical engineer, of the Racquette River 
Paper Company, of Potsdam, New York, has been visiting his 
friends in the New York paper trade. 

* * * 

J. A. Bothwell, general manager of the Brompton Pulp and 
Paper Company, of Bromptonville and East Angus, Quebec, has 
been renewing acquaintance with his many friends in the New 
York paper industry, 

* *° * 

Major Ogden L. Mills, who has been nominated as the Republi- 
can candidate for the Governorship of New York, is well known 
in the paper industry as a director of the Continental Paper and 
Bag Mills, New York. 

: * * * 

International Combustion Engineering Corporation received 
during the first three weeks of September orders in this country 
for combustion equipment totaling $1,015,000. The largest of these 
orders are for the installation of a complete boiler and pulverized 
fuel equipment in the Otis Mill plant of the International Paper 
Company at Livermore Falls, Me., and a complete pulverized 
fuel equipment in the Bogalusa Paper Company in Louisiana. 

* * * 

The International Folding Paper Box Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has purchased from Bonanno Bros. a plot 240 x 320 on 
38th street and Bergen Turnpike, North Bergen, N. J. Contract 
was also signed with the sellers for the execution of a two-story 
re-inforced concrete structure 100 x 260, which will be ready for 
occupancy about January 1, 1927. This plot has an Erie Railroad 
siding. J. H. Klein Company and Jas. F. Gannon & Son of 
Jersey City. were the brokers. 

* * * 

The Norwegian Steamship Mathilda arrived in New York re- 
cently with an unusually large cargo of 2,094 tons of news print 
paper in rolls, and 2,500 tons of wet wood pulp. The steamer 
loaded her cargo at Botwood, Newfoundland, and the charter 
covering this cargo was negotiated by J. A. Horan & Co., of i25 
Beaver street, New York, who were also acting as the agent for 
the steamer and represent the shippers and consignees of the 
cargo at New York, This organization makes a specialty of 


arranging water transportation of paper, pulp and pulpwood 


cargoes. a. 


The Fox River Paper Company, of Appleton, Wis., announces 
the enlargement of its offices at 261 Broadway, where its eastern 
office was opened in 1921. The wisdom of this move has been 
constantly proved by new and increasing business until now addi- 
tional space has been found imperative. The organization has also 
been increased. The new office, which is situated on the eleventh 
floor, covers an area of 1,000 square feet of floor space, with 
windows fronting on Broadway and Warren street and overlook- 
ing City Hall Park. Here is maintained the most complete and 
up to date branch office possible, well lighted and equipped with 
the latest office appliances. Cabinets filled with a complete stock 
of samples of all of the Fox River papers are on hand for the 
convenience and use of the trade. 

* * * 

Royal S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, 
342 Madison avenue, is also chairman of the Program Committee 
of the American Trade Association Executives. Mr. Kellogg 
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announces that the Seventh Annual Convention of the association 
will be held at the Thayer Hotel, West Point, N. Y., on October 
14, 15 and 16. Of particular interest to the paper industry will 
be the session on Standard Cost Systems, to be held Thursday 
forenoon, when the gathering will be addressed by Charles R. 
Stevenson, secretary-treasurer of the Bureau of Envelope Manu- 
facturers of America. Another interesting subject is to be dis- 
cussed on Friday forenoon, viz., “Waste in Association Activi- 
ties,” when R. E. Rindfusz, executive secretary of the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association of America, is scheduled to make the 
leading speech. In an executive session on Friday afternoon, 
S. F. Frame, of the Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association of 
Canada, will take as his subject, “Is the Profession of a Trade 
Association Executive Desirable as a Life Work?” The annual 
dinner will be held on Friday evening, when Merle Thorpe, editor 
of “The Nation’s Business,” will speak on “Secretaries I Have 
Known.” On Saturday forenoon a golf tournament and _ field 
sports will be held, in which ladies are invited to participate. 
In the afternoon most of the delegates plan to attend the football 
match between the Army and the University of Syracuse. 


Big Pulp Shipments For Albany 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Arsany, N. Y., October 4, 1926—Pulp and paper shipmeits 
will form one of the biggest items of merchandise passing 
through the Port of Albany when the deeper channel is com- 
pleted. Already pulp shipments are reaching this city regularly 
with the promise of much larger cargoes when proper facilities 
«re provided for handling the pulp as they will be. 

The United States Shipping Board will aid the Port in one of 
its greatest prob'ems—the establishment of regular steamship sail- 
ing from the port. This announcement was made this week for 
the Port Commissioner by John J. Harvey, traffic manager, on his 
return from a business trip for the commission to New York, 
Washington and Norfolk. The fleet corporation, a division of 
the shipping board, will start regular steamship to the Port of 
Albany just as soon as channel dredging has progressed far 
enough so the board’s ships can come to Albany and Rensselaer, 
Mr. Harvey said. At the same time the commission’s traffic 
manager announced that railroad officials, steamship brokers and 
general commodity brokers throughout the Middle Atlantic sea- 
board have promised unqualified support of the port and already 
are seeking entry in the port district. 

“Besides the government assurance,” Mr. Harvey stated, “J. 
A. Horan, one of New York City’s leading ship brokers, who, 
I understand has been handling the pulp shipments for the A. P 
W. Paper Company of this city, by steamship to Albany has 
promised service. 

“His company,” he said, “will send ships to Albany for cargoes 
as low as 1,000 tons provided ships are available.” He also said, 
that ships that come here with cargoes such as the A. P. W. pulp 
will receive return cargoes from one pound upward if the vesscl 
can fill the remainder of its hold at New York City. 

“Officials of M. Gottsman & Co., New York pulp brokers, said 
that 300,000 tons of pulp can be sent advantageously through the 
port even before we at this end are ready to care for it. They 
recommended construction of sheds for storing at least 15,000 
tons, or from five to ten steamship loads of pulp at one time. 

“The A. P. W. Paper Company through the Horan brokerage 
house took an important step toward the development of the 
Port of Albany when they started steamship service here with 
pulp from Nova Scotia. Until that time and even after the first 
steamship had started up the Hudson, brokers were skeptical 
and afraid of navigation in the river. However, six or seven 
steamers have come up since and brokers are beginning to be 
interested. They are convinced now that the Hudson even before 


the ocean channel is completed can be navigated safely and to 
profit.” 
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: No Loss in Production Time 
for Making Inlet Installation 


a- . The time required for installing the Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet 
ly does not interfere with the regular weekly production schedule. It can 
be easily and readily attached to your existing paper machines in the 
mill without difficulty and can be installed usually within a day’s time, 
P during the customary weekly shutdown period. 


P Additional construction expense is nominal as the Inlet can usually 
be installed with the existing head box in the mill. The installation is 


The Inlet Will 
Improve Your 
Paper 


It makes no difference 
whether you are making 
news, book, bond, kraft, tis- 
sue or some other kind of 
paper you can better your 
paper with the Voith Inlet. 
At the same time you can cut 
the costs of production. 


made permanent because it is not necessary to move the foundation 
settings of the Inlet when making wire changes. Special supports, that 
allow the Inlet to be raised from its operating position, are furnished 
with the Inlet when its position would interfere with removing the 
breast roll for making wire changes. 


Complete details given in our 20-page booklet 
Write for your copy today 


VALLEY IRON WorKS (0. 


‘ Give = an coporsealty we 
te 

! || feter will bring you: full ApPpLeton, WISCONSIN 

! information. New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 

i] ‘ 

| 
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For the Month Ending July 31, 1926, and for the Seven Months Ending July 31, 1926 







as Compared with Corresponding Months of Previous Year 


IMPORTS—PAPER 




















—— July Seven Months Ending July 31——___, 
19285,  ———192%6——_——, 9 § ——_—1925____,_ ———1926____, 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Paper and manufactures (total) ...... saseeee Ltbesikaaweds SRN. paweawes ca Deeereeet. © Awawkedews’s OEB9S4, 176 ccccdceces $78,774,226 


Printing paper— 
Standard newsprint 







ocscccese -..+-lbs...free 234,958,870 8,528,461 307,729,754 10,294,774 1,684,924,712 60,418,491 2,077,484,638 69,842,605 








Imported from— 










































he oe seeesescesceteveeeseceneveges 3,299,616 104,242 3,453,759 106,497 31,286,906 966,617 37,041,947 1,095,266 
sermany .... s+e+ 2,925,031 91,813 1,106,340 33,937 30,971,723 949,425 21,284,719 630,900 
Netherlands ........++.seeeeeeeeeeees ceil. caceececs cucnuncues sivagaos’ 697,759 BARE Settee sy," v3. 
Sener Sues Sak en Sisanennan hreiea rt Hee 3,452,965 102,162 1,152,159 32,885 23,836,511 725,736 3,332,081 98,734 
FONE: SAR on aan ter enenere tite on 13,605,442 410,367 7,785,498 234,533 80,712,767 2,424,726 $1,115,878 1,561,823 
Gane ikea teehee seen ee ee ees wteeeees 207,185,116 = 7,654,533 273,156,182 9,199,600 —-1,507,031,837 54,962,908 1,892,347,421 64,103,799 
CREF COUMETESS ccccccnecccncscceccece 4,490,700 165,344 21,075,816 687,322 
Al oth ' 10,387,209 365,522 72,362,592 2,352,083 
Other, M. €. B...scceesecseroeces bs. . .dut. 777,378 37,740 1,640,880 74,920 10,982,999 526,245 9,985,884 497,753 
Grease-proof ond” water-proof papers. .Ibs.. .dut. 164,457 23,567 245,208 28,508 1,257,535 157,344 1,425,542 232,196 
Kraft wrapping paper .............. Ibs...dut. 1,475,031 63,538 323,557 14,755 9,577,166 391,279 4,917,295 214,476 
All other wrapping paper........... Ibs... .dut. 263,233 13,396 169,248 13,086 3,888,943 172,964 3,140,325 234,780 
Writing, drawing, bond, etc.......... Ibs. . .dut. 240,680 62,380 285,158 76,674 1,744,962 381,621 2,092,815 475,002 
Surface coated ........+eseeeeeeeees Ibs. . .dut. 148,547 48,141 227,282 78,199 946,027 308,500 1,222,935 458,429 
Tissue paper ........ceeseeeceeeees Ibs... .dut. 202,278 77,043 256,895 124,873 1,759,998 749,792 1,674,470 788,221 
Pulp boards in rolls ............... Ibs...dut. 4,486,727 133,833 4,475,943 107,090 43,551,223 1,168,445 45,830,725 1,113,235 
Other paper boards, n. ¢€. S......... Ibs...dut. 2,647,803 63,016 4,839,107 97,945 19,806,980 469,975 22,270,571 509,069 
Cigarette paper, cigarette books and . 
COVETE nqevcccccscccscccsecvers Ibs. . .dut. 875,344 203,653 841,728 223,868 4,711,990 1,194,645 4,761,969 1,257,361 
Rensing oneer : : . + dut. 272,651 30,832 222,348 27,481 3,084,973 297,277 1,947,945 338,379 
Peper seccceeecsescsevescces bs. . .dut. 145,678 79,505 191,516 71,147 1,386,878 829,629 1,220,679 554,258 
Pulp or papier-mache and manufactures 
gi B. BB vesessscees seseseces RS eg oo oh wn eo 157,973 ie ee ee oe oe oa 1,213,056 223,925 
Duplex decalcomania, not printed. .... Ibs... . free 33,478 7,574 23,061 5,711 268,554 68,448 388,363 96,179 
ET: 55.4 pe aceh’ Ooon pan bedses neces ME: vintSciennee SORDOE © so scwcases 285,102 pSoon ites s REED * 443 a0eccen 1,938,358 











WOOD PULP 





Mechanically 








a ound wood pulp...... ton. .free 20,865 583,907 19,326 690,366 157,196 4,640,823 138,753 4,197,943 
Chemical w pulp— 
Sulphite, unbleached ............. ton. .free 45,138 2,629,929 50,893 2,994,236 329,137 17,974,776 343,826 20,107,166 
Sulphite, bleached ..............+. ton. . free 24,261 1,932,883 26,709 2,064,247 178,856 13,848,627 173,779 14,042,755 

















Total 





sulphite 





spe detevnoceesess ee ton 69,399 4,562,812 77,602 5,058,483 507,993 31,823,403 $17,605 34,149,921 
Imported from— 






















OE <Wves ds watuecl coweducwsh cesebes . 7,043 380,935 3,080 204,153 36,200 1,844,481 29,249 1,609,535 
Pt cieuheoudene6oe aeeneneeeenance 4,293 302,527 8,637 592,413 36,852 2,296,874 50,504 3,416,400 
Dr. cgheub'edipenssssiubhoestetsseve 5,561 460,089 5,176 429,103 43,255 3,223,998 41,524 3,342,068 
DD cheadcxaee’ bos 4besedseubeebeese 23,237 1,465,104 32,155 1,926,393 158,370 9,281,696 151,567 9,250,631 
DEE cdi atnics bh cinbindb beh eeebened op « 27,828 1,866,934 27,073 1,822,131 213,214 14,029,521 226,832 15,439,387 
Other countries 7 








oeccccscsccscccsccsccece 1,437 87,223 1,481 84,290 20,102 1,146,833 17,909 1,091,900 

















Pa ddeebkshseeeteseconacvd as ° 1,532,346 
rted from— 


37,293 2,298,946 177,400 10,431,723 





187,480 11,895,250 





im 











Sa ae ocvceves eoaccece 450 25,650 4,797 244,165 9,169 483,279 16,710 934,791 
Norway ...... heneasebebeb were’ cecccece 325 19,699 1,464 97,191 4,747 274,938 7,188 465,439 
SE cae nace Sonnbenh oor pikebenaess-e 14,210 778,604 18,952 1,127,467 86,753 4,781,495 77,988 4,771,836 
PCL ehtcuus ac besk¥estseswebccness 10,539 691,063 11,646 804,739 74,892 4,790,526 82,902 5,560,401 
Other countries 





ee eeecccccccsveccccccecs 257 17,330 434 25,384 1,839 101,485 2,692 162,783 


Geivinte pulp, bleached ............ ton. . free 1,027 61,704 495 29,408 



























8,070 496,793 8,299 545,865 
MPD ©6002 osonsscdcccceveseccs ton. .free 134 12,588 182 10,811 1,819 126,237 1,289 77,198 








CRUDE PAPER STOCE 
















Rags for paper stock ............ .-Ibs...free 54,867,320 1,414,087 41,176,640 828,540 352,614,161 9,972,226 289,651,794 6,557,045 
Waste bagging, waste paper, etc.....lbs...free 9,414,774 165,785 8,961,500 180,262 68,964,369 1,193,112 72,035,967 1,514,370 
Old rope and all other paper stock. . .Ibs.. .free 5,612,653 314,440 7,541,582 329,567 41,964,218 2,334,626 53,789,692 2,181,271 


CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and 








color bases, n. €. S. ...eeseeeees Ibs. . .dut. 374,698 454,066 181,967 184,674 3,729,346 4,999,958 2,908,214 3,233,752 
— es pes Ce ddewnhyoshnhessenb baa 7,831 10,532 5,032 9,514 90,697 122,000 106,141 138,87 : 
PE Awh<tadeasnasds cagvekses cece 158,195 203,221 74,045 56,720 1,891,975 2,658,497 1,391,063 1,499,275 
DEE Las) $5) 0354.66 0 240'e 6 epatasspeanwehe 13,247 17,339 3,534 3,745 160,730 197,123 49,727 35,087 
ENE. 5p beseces ceck cede’ ocoveses 150,299 155,755 85,659 107.717 1,169,754 1,483,770 1,089,258 1,261,7 38 
ee Fa ee ee 9,626 6,055 1,181 1,691 120,334 99,612 103,100 97,8 


Other countries ..... 










35,500 61,144 12,516 5,287 295,856 448,956 168,925 243,901 
EN SNEED Sows cbsseiesccsccbneuse . asi 
Casein or lactarene .......... .. Ibs. . .dut. 1,199,240 109,837 2,691,314 359,583 12,701,778 1,000,365 18,422,802 1, 

Kaolin, china, and paper clay tén.. .dut. 31,217 314,731 42,225 405,004 209,614 1,988,615 216,533 2,141,555 












————_—_ 





(Continued on page 50) 
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Excessive Calendering 


A paper manufacturer, known to you all, after operating 
one Book Machine with a 


li 


Puseyjones 


Smoothing Press 


a) 


has ordered ten other machines so equipped. 
Is it not worth your while to know why? 


a 
— 
t 

| eae] 


. ee La) a ee) 


The Pusey and Jones Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


5) (cee Gas | | ee (|| le 


Te ee 
aC) a Gee em a 


aim 
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pe 24,893 2,108 
BB ssircesicicce ee. 
Sicha ws thaicees kgh's 249,937 11,466 
South “America <2200100100000000001  Soaame ass 

Sai erm SE 370,186 16,518 
Sab ehciewhabeeds 358/583 14256 
Phili Eifendln ....<scedesnebeivs) S*°gssuen | setecese 
Balipwing Istende oo sevsesereetes sins “G8 
61,004 2,636 
Book paper, not coated .............. Ibs. 1,661,566 200,942 
Exported to— 
oe he ee 13,527 2,289 
Canada eee meee teense Peewee eeeeee 143,287 19°88 
——— America ........ wasebemb se 77.724 8,052 
Cubs eeeeeee PPO e eee ee eens a vase 
ee a 4 0, 15 4, 
eee Weakbnneetiese+éubes tecess 107,063 11,059 
— ee cane eee ese 56,969 14,345 
Other South America sineee eae 
Philippine ‘Islands... * 7! ota ane 
am Spapesasteeasentecencssees 8,204 1,110 
‘Cover COUMEFICS. -. 2. cece eee ene eee in, . 137,701 15,737 
prost POSHSCSHV EO SSC eeer eve derscos s. 96,815 16,098 
= “proof and waterproof paper ........Ibs. 133,764 20,897 
Ne -aagee pa Gudenesecocevecesoeseeces Ibs 2,867,050 191,824 
— os paper ..... ebetoree iuccwe Ibs. 522,769 68,454 
T ee i See ee cebebticcccescestve Ibs 306,872 83,335 
ccmquadllll on io MLS TL eee Ibs. 439,639 51,781 
ao towels and napkins ............... Ibs. 154.308 24,052 
ath dnkanh dain tséee oa a0 Ibs. "7 F 
Bristol and bristol board ............... Ibs. ar go See 
Other paper board and strawboard ........ Ibs. 2.751392 144,815 
j ates and building paper ............ Ips. 1,651,351 64,784 
: Wall board S ee SPP aq. ft. 1,177,959 36,548 
ee eMwD dSDeeeenosesdosceocec’ Ibs. 270,245 34,335 
— olders, index cards, and other 
ST MET Snckachpsbicteeseesessacu Ibs. 47.570 15,742 
Pa —_— (fancy writing paper) ......... Ibs. 31,503 10,291 
Other writing POET 2.2.2... .sscccccccces Ibs. 334,191 75,702 
te paper and books ............... Ibs. 29,782 8,863 
hangings (wall paper) ............ yds 1,138,709 26,304 
SE naedaweies uchésiecsocetenve Ibs. 1,001,846 $1,612 
pene DED As Giosebieseencht oes’ ~ 1,869,488 121,229 
ME. Gneegegabenéscecvcccosibvecuded . 195,542 39,156 
Vulcanized fiber, a tion, rods, 
i MS non she wpbiee deatesesessekou Ibs. 586,293 210,445 








op ceesetetbnbbgunbeosoas tore’ I 29,846 12,293 
Cash- -register and adding- machine ‘oe. . - Ibs. 114,586 12,592 


pebsehace. sondepaeee 370,307 : 



























Sulphite wood pulp 2,447 147,711 
Soda wood _. pubadeue Kewewhete wenee eel tons 280 24,172 
Other wood 156 9,907 

18,062,079 315,434 










Paper and pulp mill machinery .......... Ibs. 464,288 143,623 
















United Paper Co. Reorganizes 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AtLanta, Ga. October 4, 1926—The United Paper Com- 
pany of this city has reorganized in order more efficiently to carry 
on its growing business. Louis Wellhouse remains as president 
and Louis Wellhouse, Jr., and Ely Meyer have been elected vice 
presidents. The company has moyed from its plant in Tampa, 
Fla., to its new plant, located in the same city, trebling its capac- 
ity for turning out fruit wrappers for wrapping oranges and 
grapefruit, vegetable wrappers for wrapping tomatoes and egg- 
plant, as well as oiled paper for supplying the apple trade. Busi- 
ness has continued good-and on the increase. The company looks 
for one of the largest years in its history. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STA18s 


(Continued from page 48) 


EX PORTS—PAPER 





®AaPER AND MANUFACTURES OF o_o July —— — ———_, 7———Seven Months Ending July 31—-___, 
patnpiedamennm, gaktiet ince,  aaennniliamaines  eimeion SRG ————— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Paper and manufactures (total) ............. 
ay aay ROUIOR 5S. . PRBN TI co cccceccees | BRMDOBOE  ncccccc..s © 15,688.08 
ies paper— 
ews CEE nae Uasksicses oscebee 
par ee 1,936,332 87,796 3,804,295 148,457 25,275,426 1,117,610 26,239,723 1,203,065 


oeeentece 399,306 oceseesecse 2,458,862 — .ncccccsoce 2,602,423 


WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK 


14,319,631 


1,295,192 1,295,192 2,881,487 824,410 7,025,217 1,653,575 











335,891 21,576 758,857 53,254 1,088,604 76,532 
51,505 3,028 537,114 27,096 900,556 41,367 
68,578 3,321 1,184,901 56,036 673,164 34,640 

608,334 26,528 11,991,564 494,988 3,501,421 157,734 

392,506 19,038 5,105,533 232,354 5,078,368 235,317 

1,495,215 35,155 1,637,433 66,237 6,161,957 251,858 
becsstate £ Wnegebace 327,602 19,008 1,823,018 81,548 
318,571 14,294 3,087,539 139,003 4,159,535 193,842 
534,695 25,517 644,883 29,634 2,853,100 130,227 
1,279,429 123,912 10,236,680 1,165,097 9,478,932 949,393 
77,307 5,783 104,585 17,643 303,643 56,767 

255,893 23,085 1,443,101 175,867 2,111,941 199,035 
47,777 5,481 421,503 45,162 384,018 42,636 
152,253 16,931 1,142,671 134,582 938,244 97,257 

238,674 26,360 2,930,002 287,356 1,369,895 131,015 
17,385 1,679 451,977 45,222 391,009 34,229 

2,775 361 209,218 31,847 147,732 16,241 
12,918 1,378 331,004 33,183 288,932 31,745 
23,201 2,055 669,141 66,991 448,995 43,956 

112,261 11,293 $01,549 99,558 746,170 74,488 
168,491 14,439 797,354 76,996 1,082,355 93,918 
20,702 2,238 272,111 31,824 326,478 35,423 
149,792 12,829 962,464 118,866 939,520 92,683 
96,316 20,114 701,727 132,975 765,023 140,782 
134,738 17,905 1,103,730 138,950 1,366,185 203,653 

2,502,852 168,930 16,965,889 1,301,590 19,316,395 1,338,602 

493,547 65,905 2,305,114 331,051 4,094,896 490,586 
385,772 94,348 1,978,617 523,615 2,348,554 591,813 
431,065 54,779 3,027,635 362,507 2,789,840 350,565 
206,172 27,281 768,439 120,960 1,138,736 162,277 

4,401,738 114,404 8,705,688 313,684 29,369,344 821,016 
210,685 16,861 497,527 62,137 931,975 108,636 
3,329,813 172,367 18,899,812 902,785 22,152,676 1,152,605 
1,169,515 57,777 7,637,231 343,378 6,512,605 291,023 
2,120,377 80,022 7,896,877 262,720 13,416,584 466,808 
232,305 29,955 1,697,965 203,240 2,031,364 256,019 
63,423 23,034 364,563 117,225 517,524 150,323 
50,655 11,276 239,686 82,402 308,587 100,329 
1,077 ,987 162,709 1,761,285 318,806 5,803,825 950,563 
6,763 1,010 281,911 81,003 280,904 54,027 
957,406 40,407 16,547,716 411,614 15,929,978 394,805 
943,781 78,530 7,412,056 640,666 6,808,379 605,441 
1,624,674 121,911 9,195,621 698,958 11,130,934 799,261 
266,773 46,586 1,494,368 283,189 1,583,203 291,937 


397,304 114,745 3,383,273 1,026,541 3,456,918 991,775 


76,222 21,375 251,956 112,703 319,865 100,310 
197,727 19,844 901,240 94,576 1,098,001 113,846 























1,706 113.298 13,300 761,064 12,750 845,129 
194 17,785 1,468 136,649 1,096 97,269 
346 29,307 5,294 572,449 4,337 451,837 


197,937 108,443,767 





1,809,738 116,764,767 1,624,192 








PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY ~ 








S. P. Richards Co. Discontinues Stationery 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AtLanta, Ga., October 4, 1926.—The S. P. Richards Paper Com- 
pany, wholesale paper merchants, 90-95 Central avenue, Atlanta, 
Ga., has issued the following notice: 

“We desire to notify the trade that we are now closing out that 
branch of our business formerly designated as the Stationery Di- 
vision, completion of this plan to be effective by November 1, 1926. 

“Henceforth we will employ our entire time and resources in 
the promotion of the paper business for printers exclusively. 

“The present ownership and management remains unchanged, 

_ and we can therefore assure our patrons that we will be in a 
better position than ever to render service and value.” 
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Oxford Paper 
Company 


Papers of Superior Quality 
Oxford Super Calendered Book 
Oxford English Finish Book 
Oxford Lithograph 
Oxford Tablet 
Oxford Polar Coated 
Oxford North Star Coated 
Oxford Dull Finish Coated 
Oxford Folding Coated 
Oxford Coated One Side Lithograph 


eAGills at RUMFORD, MAINE 
Executive Offices: 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Real Protection 


The pressure-moulded 
Saniseal closure 
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with Saniseals / 












This different- 
pressure-moulded 
closure positively seals 
against leakage! 












Pewnceon for you, for the retailer and his customer. Greater 
protection than has ever before been offered in a fibre can at a 
price that is practical for everybody. 






You don’t get repeats on a can that leaks! One poor can in a 
shipment to your customer can easily kill the account. There 
is less possibility for faults in Saniseals than in any all-paper con- 
tainer now on the market. No loose discs to work out of posi- 
tion in shipment and handling! Every Saniseal is fully guaranteed. 









Something New! In the near future, announcement will be 
made of the new Printep Saniseal can in handsome stock de- 
signs—one and two colors. This remarkable innovation will 
give users of Saniseals a container with real display and sales 
value. What this offers to the jobbing trade we hardly need 
to emphasize. 






















For Your Convenience 














Smara-Lewis Fisre Can Corporation, 
754 Bostwick St., Lowville, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: Please send sample Sani- 
seal cans and your ennai for job- 
ber cooperation and terms. 


Saniseals are being advertised extensively to your trade. The 
demand for them has necessitated a big increase in our initial 
production. Write now for details of our jobbing proposition. 
Today—before someone else is given them in your locality. 









Sm1TH-LEwis Fisre Can CorPORATION 
Lowville, N. Y. 











Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, O. Boston, Mass. 





New York City 
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UNDERLYING CONDITIONS FAVORABLE 

Despite the fact that high levels of productive activity and of 
general prosperity have been consistently maintained for two 
years, and that during the time there have been elements in the 
situation that might have developed into positive adverse in- 
fluence, economic conditions in general remain surprisingly free 
from the factors which ordinarily indicate the approach of a 
major decline in business levels, according to the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. Goods of all kinds are moving readily 
through the successive stages of distribution, employment is large 
and wages insteady of lagging behind the general price level, 
have advanced more rapidly than the cost of living, resulting in 
an unusually even distribution of purchasing power and of de- 
mand for the various classes of commodities. Consequently, both 
industrial activity and prices are weli balanced. 


The position of the banks is distinctly strong, notwithstanding 


the steady increase during the last five months in loans against: 


security callateral. Money rates remain moderate, aithough some 


seasonal stiffening has already appeared and more is expected in 
the course of coming weeks. The usual autumn expansion of 
credit demands for the transportation and marketing of crops 
and the financing of industrial and commercial expansion is the 
predominant factor in the money market at present, and will pre- 
sumably remain so for the next two months. 

Although the favorable features of the business situation are 
clearly in the ascendancy at the present time, the existence of 
potential weakenesses should not be ignored. Optimistic comment 
on the business outlook is too often based on rather vague ref- 
erences to the country’s vast’ economic resources, population 


growth, productive capacity, purchasing power, industrial effi- 


ciency, and the like, as if these factors provided a complete and 
infallible assurance of uninterrupted prosperity. That they do 


virtually assure prosperity in the long run can scarcely be 
doubted; but the experience of the not distant past offers suffi- 


cient proof that this prosperity may be broken by periods: of 
sever depression. 


That the present volume of business appears to be based in an 
unusual degree on large and possible abnormal activity in a few 
key industries has often been mentioned as a possible source of 


danger. The decline since a year ago in the average purchasing 





power per unit of agricultural commodities has tended to retard 
economic recovery on the farms, and emphasizes the fact that 
prosperity has not yet been fully restored in all the principal agri- 


cultural sections. The present distribution of the world’s gold is 
clearly abnormal, and has contributed in some measure to a not 
wholly reasurring situation. in our security markets. The re. 
distribution of this gold and the commercial and financial re- 
adjustments which will be necessitated by the international debt 
payments and by the slow process of economic revival in Europe 
will inevitably impose great obstacles to the progress of trade 
here and abroad. Finally, it is likely that the installment-sell- 
ing movement in this country has been abused or over-done in 
some cases, and that its adverse effects must eventually be faced. 

Commodity prices, after reaching in August the lowest point 
for the last two years, have more recently displayed increased 
strength, but remain below the average for any other month 
since the autumn of 1924. The rather consistent downward 
movement of the price level since February, in the face of active 
trade and undoubted general prosperity, is one of the most in- 
teresting features of the business situation. Expanding com- 
merce and rising commodity prices usually go hand-in-hand, wile 
a declining price level ordinarily tends to restrict activity. 

Tie downward movement of prices is probably a resuit of large 
»roductive capacities and exceptionally efficient transportation 
facilities, and may be a result and at the same time a contribu- 
tory cause of the conservation of most business concerns in the 
matter of purchasing for future requirements. It is unduobtedly 
this latter factor which, combined with the vitality inherent in 
the present situation, accounts fer the failure of the price de- 
cline to inhibit m any measurable degree the activity of busitess 
in general. When concerns as every stage of the distributive 
process are in a highly liquid condition as regards stocks of goods, 
inventory losses resulting from a gradual price 1ecession cannot 
be great. As long, therefore, as the decline does not become 
sufficiently rapid to cccasion undue hesitancy in the making of 
commitments, its influence may actually be wholesome rather 
than otherwise, since it tends to prevent a curtailment of con- 
sumption. to discourage speculation and to limit the rate of credit 
expansion. 


PULP PRODUCTION IN NORWAY 


Pulp production in Norway achieved record figures during 1925 
as a result of the very strong demand from the paper industry 
both there and in foreign countries, the output during the year 
under review amounting to 538,916 metric tons (metric tons 2,- 
205) dry weight, as against 413,143 tons in the preceding year, 


according to a report from Consul S. Bertrand Jacobson, Oslo, 
made public by the Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


The increase in production, however, was not paralleled in the 
economic and price phases of the industry, due to the improve- 
ment in the exchange value of the crown, and, although the 
mills as early as April were able to report the year’s output dis- 
posed of, the fall in prices accompanying the rise in the crown 
presented an obstacle to the profitable operation of the mills. 
High wages continued throughout the year, and only the strong 
export demand enabled the milis to make a favorable showing 
at the end of 1925. 


At the opening of the year, prices for mechanical ground wood 
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were approximately 110 crowns ($16.80) per metric ton, f.o.b., 
commission deducted. A steady price decline, paralleling the rise 
in exchange, however, soon made itself felt and by June quota- 
tions had fallen to around 88 crowns ($14.97). An improvement 
set in in July, and by August quotations were around 96 crowns 
($17.35) at which figure they remained to the end of the year. 
Prices governing chemical pulp were affected somewhat more 
slowly by the appreciation of the Norwegian exchange, and while 
quotations in crowns underwent a steady decline after the first 
of August, converted into dollars these prices at the end of the 
year actually show a rise of 10 per cent over January quotations. 
The Nerwegian wood pulp exporters therefore on the whole could 
consider 1925 as a satisfactory year, inasmuch as record produc- 
tion and export levels were achieved ia both branches of the in- 
dustry. 


Exports of chemical pulp from Norway during 1925 rose to 
236,840 metric tons (metric ton—2,205 pounds) as against 186,173 


tons in 1924, an increase of 26 per cent. Shipments during the 


past year comprised 103,503 tons of unbleached sulphite, 113,517 
tons of bleached sulphite, 18,953 tons of unbleached sulphate, and 
867 tons of wet chemical pulp. During the previous year exports 
comprised 82,418 tons of unbleached sulphite, 85,544 tons of 
bleached sulphite, 18,161 tons of unbleached sulphate, and 50 tons 
of wet chemical pulp. Exports of mechanical groundwood from 
Norway rose from 477,500 tons in 1924 to 594,193 tons in 19235. 


The year 1925 openel under discouraging aspects in the paper 
industry, but production and exports by the end of the year sur- 


passed all previous records. Norway was not only favored by 


a brisk demand from abroad for paper, but also by the lockout 
in the Swedish industry in the early months of the year which 


further stimulated Norwegian production. Unfavorable factors 


in the situation were the prevalent high wages and the rapid 
rise of the crown. 


The total output of paper in 1925, inclusive of board, amounted 
to 336,027 tons compared with 241,932 tons in 1924 and 265,987 
tons in 1923. Exyorts during 1925 likewise exceeded all pre- 
vious years, totalling 284,080 tons as against 196,000 tons in the 
previous year. Exports during 1925 comprised 156,416 tons of 
newsprint, 101,006 tors of wrapping paper, and 26,658 tons of 
other classes of paper. Great Britain, as usual, was Norway’s 
principal customer for newsprint, closely followed by France, and 
together with China took a considerable portion of the wrapping 
papers. 


Information Book for the Printer 


Dedicated to the printing trade, for their information and assist- 
ance, the Gilbert Paper Company, of Menasha, Wis., has just 
issued an attractively bound volume containing comprehensive in- 
formation for the printer, necessary in every day operation. Many 
pages are devoted to the individual grades manufactured under 
mill watermarks by the Gilbert Paper Company, and are profusely 
illustrated with pen and ink sketches of various processes within 
their plant. 

Other valuable features of the volume comprise: Standard elec- 
trotype scale; Tables of paper—sizes and weights; Paper trade 
customs; Standard scale for photo-engravings; Standard scale for 
color process plates, and a digest of postal classification and rates. 

This attractive work is printed on the Gilbert Paper Company’s 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger. 
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Pulp and Paper Specialists Meet at Schenectady 

Paper and pulp mili specialists of the General E’ectric and 
Canadian General Electric companies met with representatives of 
the pulp and paper industry at Schenectady, October 6 and 7, to 
discuss the problems of the industry in their connection with 
electrical development. A number of papers were read and talks 
given during the two days involved, and the business schedule was 
as follows: 


October 6, morning session: Talk, “Paper Machine Drives and 
their Essential Requirements,” by H. W. Rogers, discussing var- 
ious types of paper machine drives, both single-motor and sec- 
tional, including the General Electric BTA motor drives for 
small machines and adjustable speed mechanical turbine drives. 
Talk, “The Trend in Paper Mill Electrification,” by R. H. 
Rogers, showing motor applications in the latest up-to-date mills 
including automatically controlled magazine grinders and syn- 
chronous motors on Nash pumps and direct connected to Bird 
screens. Talk, “Super-calender Drives,” by C. F. Lee, devoted 
to double voltage, double frequency and double motor super- 
calender drives. 


October 6, afternoon session: A trip through the General 
Electric factory, during which the general equipment throughout 
the factory and new and interesting applications were witnessed. 
An exhibit of switchboard apparatus and an informal talk on 
switchboards were included, as well as a demonstration of high 
voltage and frequency. 


October 7, morning session: General discussion of paper mill 
problems, led by the paper mill representatives. Paper, “New 
Developments in Steam Turbines,” by E. Pragst; paper, “Auto- 
matic Control of Motors in Paper Mills,” by W. C. Yates; paper 
“New Developments in Flowmeters,” by R. E. Woolley. 

A number of social activities were arranged for the guests. 
The evening of the first day was spent entertaining the visitors 
and, the afternoon of the second day, the Mohawk Golf Club 
was visited by many for the purpose of indulging in golf, tennis 
and other sports. The remainder of the delegates made another 
trip of inspection through other parts of the General Electric 
plant. The evening of the second day was ‘given over to a 
dinner. 


Among the paper mill men who attended were A. J. F. Monta- 
bone, Donnacona Paper Company; C. C. Rathgeb, Canadian 
Comstock Company, Ltd.; J. H. Crosley, Wayagamack Pulp and 
Paper Company; E. B. Wardle and H. S. Warren, Laurentide 
Company, Ltd.; John Statler, Mistassini Power and Paper Com- 
pany; G. H. Kohl, Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills; F. M. 
H. Cushing, Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd.; Charles Carrier and 
Oscar Nickerson, Great Northern Paper Company; George P. 
Abbot, Brown Corporation; H. L. Sanborn, Abitibi Power and 
Paper Company; P. H. Glatfelter and E. H. Troop, General 
Paper Company; George R. Wholean, Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany; Messrs. Powers and Doerfler, Kimberly-Clark Company; 
E. P. Gleason, Nekoosa Edwards Company; W. G. McNaugh- 
ton, Technical Association of the Paper Industry; L. D. Post, 
The Paper Mill; Arthur Adams, Kalamazoo Paper Company ; 
and Arthur Whipple, Mac Sim Bar Paper Company. 


Not to Postpone Sale of Mattagami Paper Co. 


Toronto, Ontario, October 4, 1926—Mr. Justice Rose has dis- 
missed the motion of the trustee in bankruptcy to postpone and 
amend the conditions of the sale of the effects and property of the 
Mattagami Pulp and Paper Company, whose sulphite plant is 
located at Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. For five years, it was de- 
clared by counsel that the seven per cent debenture holders had 
not received a cent and the security holders were entitled to a 
chance to realize upon their securities. The sale of the assets of 
the company will.take place on October 11. 
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The Bahr Centrifugal Refiner 


Trade Mark Manufactured by the undersigned, will 
POSITIVE 


prove a revelation in your mill if given a 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


trial. Large capacity by doing quick work. 
Tae | Economizer on power and an entirely dif- 
= ferent action on your fibres than formerly 
attained. All communications from any 
paper manufacturer will have the prompt 

| attention of 


THE BAHR BROS. MFG. CO. 


MARION, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Patented 


The Refiner With The We are the only makers of Positive Jordan 
Centrifugalizing Action Fillings for every make and size Jordan 


Cox Pipe Machines 
combine Accuracy with Speed 


A Pipe Machine to be “profitable” to the user, 
must be ACCURATE,—but it must also be 
“SPEEDY.” In other words, the IDEAL Pipe 
Machine, is one which will turn out ACCUR- 
ATE WORK IN LARGE QUANTITIES. 
COX Machines fulfil these requirements and 
have been for over 50 years. 

Another point, it doesn’t require a “Master 
Mechanic” to operate COX MACHINES,— 
there so simply built that semi-skilled labor 
cz > man them efficiently. 


‘A 12” Cox Pipe : ? : 
Variable Speed Motor Drive and A number of Paper Mills are using 
equipped with INDEPENDENT 3 Cox Machines. Our 92 page Cata- 


—Jaw Front Gripping Chuck. Cut- log TELLS WHY nd f 
ting head shows Standard Expan- me ‘ao ae 
sion Die in position. F 


BRIDCETON, 
NEW JERSEY 
ESTABLISHED 1868 
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At a meeting of the Paper Testing Committee held at the Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C., September 17, the following 
methods were selected. for immediate research, and the committee 
members as indicated were appointed by the Chairman to conduct 
such research, additional members to be appointed later and sub- 
committees formed, 

Water resistance of waterproofed papers. Ground glass method 
of F. T. Carson available. (R. C, Griffin, H. U. Kiely and R. H. 
Stevens.) 

Adherence of mineral coating. Pick test as used in testing 
casein. (J. J. O'Connor.) 

Bulk. Pressure to be used to be determined through consultation 
with those using this test. 

Paraffin—quantitative determination for small amounts, involv- 
ing separation from rosin and other materials that may be present. 
(R. C. Griffin, H. U. Kiely, J. J. O’Connor.) 

Ink resistance of printing papers. (R. R. Machmer.) 

Content of dirt particles. (H. L. Peckham.) 

Opacity. (H. L. Peckham.) 

The following additional methods were listed as desirable for 
development, but it was decided that no immediate action on them 
be taken, as in many cases research on them is being made by other 
investigators. As soon as the results of such researches are avail- 
able, these methods will be given further consideration. 

Gloss and texture. Information on improved methods developed 
by the Eastman Kodak Company will probably be available in the 
near future. 

Grease resistance. Information on additional modifications of 
method proposed by H. A. Smith expected shortly. 

Wet-rub resistance. Publication on a device to be issued shortly 
by the Bureau of Standards. 

Erasure’test. Being developed by Hammermill Paper Company 
and Bureau of Standards. 

Degree of internal sizing. Bureau of Standards will soon issue 
a publication containing a review and comparison of all known 
methods. 

Stiffness. Makers of heavy papers to be consulted. 

Acidity, air resistance, and conducting particles. These methods 
are being developed by a sub-committee of the ASTM dealing 
with electrical insulating papers. 

Expansion. Being studied by Arthur D. Little, Inc., and Bureau 
of Standards. 

It is the desire of the committee that anyone, whether a member 
of the Association or not, who is interested in the subject of paper 
testing, assist the committee by cooperating with it. 

Those present at the meeting were: 


A. J. Abrams, Bogalusa Paper Company, Inc., Bogalusa, La 


A. E. Bachmann, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, 


Mass. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
(ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Cenductes ~ W.G.MacNAUGHTON, Secretary 
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Paper Testing 
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T. L. Crossley, Industrial Laboratories, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

W. E. Emley, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C= 

C. S. Gravatt, Western Union Telegraph Company, New York, 
N. Y. 
R. C, Griffin, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
H. U. Kiely, American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
C. E. Libby, N. Y. S. College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 
R. R. Machmer, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
W. G. MacNaughton, Secretary TAPPI, New York, N. Y. 
J. J. O'Connor, Mead Pulp and Paper Company, Chillicothe, 
hio. 

H. L. Peckham, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 

A. T. Randall, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. W. Scribner, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., Chaitr- 
man. 

R. H. Simons, Oxford Paper Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


0 


Minton Vacuum Paper Drier 

There has been recently formed in Canada the Minton Vacuum 
Drier (Canada), Ltd., to take care of the Canadian business as 
Minton Vacuum Drier Corporation does in the United States. 

The first commercial installation of the vacuum drier for paper, 
invented by Ogden Minton, Greenwich, Conn., was by Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., and was completed about agyear 
ago. This machine is used to dry burlap for linoleum mangfac- 
ture. The burlap is passed through a size tub and a pair of Press 
rolls, then going direct to the vacuum drier. 

This installation was made by Farrell Foundry Company, the 
drying cylinders, sealing rolls and carrying rolls being made by 
Rice, Barton & Fales. 

Another machine, built for Bakelite Corporation by Pusey & 
Jones Company, will soon be in operation to dry paper that has 
been impregnated with bakelite. This, as well as the ong for 
Armstrong Cork Company, is equipped with SKF ball and foller 
bearings throughout, while the condenser and vacuum pumps are 
supplied by Ingersoll-Rand Company. 

The first machine to be operated commercially in a paper mill 
is that built for Price Brothers & Company, Ltd., and placed in 
the Kenogami mill. This has 21 drying cylinders 60 inches in di- 
ameter, 152 inch face, enclosed in the vacuum chamber, and is 
equipped throughout with SKF anti-friction bearings. It is de- 
signed to dry news print paper at 850 feet per minute, using 5 
pounds steam pressure in the cylinders. The chamber being at 28 
inches vacuum, the temperature of evaporation is 100 degrees F. 
Greater speeds may be obtained by increasing the steam pressure 
and_ the vacuum so that it is possible to dry the paper at a maxi- 
mum speed of 1,150 feet per minute. This machine was built by 
Charles Walmsley & Co. (Canada), Ltd., Montreal. 
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In order to get data on the average composition of the sul- 
phite waste liquor, the TAPPI Sulphite Committee sent out an 
inquiry requesting information on the amount of dry matter and 
its heat value in the liquor at the time of blowing the digesters. 

There seems to be a marked difference in the amount of solid 
matter in the liquor and the amount of water to be evaporated 
in the case of recovering it. It was hoped that the results of this 
inquiry would give an average figure which could be used as a 
fixed point in the discussion of fhe utilization of the liquor for 
fuel. 

In the inquiry the following information was requested: 

1. Total dry matter on evaporation—per cent. 

2. Ash in dry matter—per cent 

3. Heat value of total dry mattu: —B.t.u, 

In addition the following general information was asked for, 
some of which could have an influence on the amount of in- 
crusting materials dissolved per unit of liquor: 

1. Direct or indirect cooking. 

2. Species of wood cooked. 

3. Dimensions of digesters. 

4. Yield per digester. 

5. Cost of coal f.o.b. mill. 

6. Special conditions such as presteaming of chips, reuse of waste 

liquor, Decker process, etc. 

The following is a tabulation of the responses received. The 
yield for digester space is calculated from the information, of the 
yield and the dimensions of the digesters. 

The Sulphite Committee is not, of course, responsible for the 
figures given as the analyses have been carried out in the indi- 
vidual laboratories of the mills cooperating in this investigation. 




























































































Total solids Ash in Heat value 
Mill on evaporation total solids of solids 
% B.t.u./Ib. 













DD weccvccccccacsese’ 11.70 9.61 cose 
Bi scvwsrongensoncess 11.50 9.50 8450 
S Bight» cevacaphecegecs 11.6 9.80 7850 
Divnqv0cbhecceseewss 5°-6%° Be. 60° F 5.0-6.0 7000-7900 
Se Sac wdscccssbebnct 11.0 9.81 7360 
Te eheaseeeseo ees cess 10.66 12.27 8944 
Es vectra vee cenee en 9.5-10.5 cose tee 
Bn cevcvcesesvesenes 10.59 15.4 8432 
Uh vs cecvoceencssacee 12.39 10.2 oss 
DEE Petes cdescenteees 10.41 12.56 
De. sconce vestnbecéece 10.94 9.15 ever 
EB c stccevessssesenes 10.75 8.40 8990 
BD vcainc cite goveneec ce 10.50 9.50 7960 
SE es sp aeweshdenes ae 10.50 12.50 7376 
BO is seve neta severe 10-12 10-12 7200 
MR ns on con pevdesessre 12.33 7.7 6942 


BF ines capes scecevae ne 10.9 13.9 7348 
idhwed se wel se batnn . 10.3 pols 





The foregoing figures show an average of: 
Total dry matter—per cent 11.0 
Ash in dry matter—per cent 10.4 
Heat value of dry matter—B.t.u. 7859 
The individual responses carry a good deal of valuable :uforma- 
tion and they are therefore submitted in full: 
Mill 1 
1. Total dry matter on evaporation—11.79 per cent. 
2. Ash on total liquor—1.12 per cent. 
Ash in dry matter—9.61 per cent. 
3. Unable to give the heat value of the total dry matter as we 
are not equipped to get it. 
















1. Direct cooking. 


2. Spruce and hemlock. Analysis given is from a hemlock cook. 
3. Digesters 15x 47 feet = 5,313 cubic feet. 
4. Yield per digester—12 tons. 


H.—Hemlock. S.—Spruce. T.—Tamarack. B.—Balsam. F.—Fir. 
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Sulphite Waste Liquor 


G. P. Genberg, Chairman, Sulphite Committee 


Cooking method 


5. Coal cost f.o.b. mill—$3.15. 

6. No special conditions. 

Mill 2 

. Total dry matter on evaporation—11.5 per cent. 

. Ash in dry matter—9.5 per cent. 

8,450 B.t.u..per pound (Parr calorimeter). 

. Direct cooking. 

Spruce and hemlock. 

. Size of digester—3,950 cubic feet. 

. Capacity of digester—Approximately 9 tons of air dry pulp. 

. Coal—$#4.95 per ton f.o.b. mill, 

Have special plant for utilization of waste liquor; “extract” 
used as road or core binder and tanning material (mostly 
for “retanning”). 

Mill 3 

1. Total dry matter on evaporation: 

(a) Liquor as taken from test cook of digester immediately 
before blowing—11.6 per cent solids. 

(b) Liquor as taken from bottom of blowpits immediately 
after blowing—88 per cent solids. This dilution was 
from the water of the spray lines and the water which 
we always put in the bottom of the pits before blow- 
ing. 

(c) Average of samples of liquor taken from bottom of 
pit during first two hours after blowing—6.1 per cent 

During this period the pit was filled with water twice 
and allowed to drain. 

2. Ash in dry matter—9.8 per cent. 


3. Heat value of dry matter—7,850 B.tu. per pound (bom) 
calorimeter ). 


Ome wn wn 








Yield per cubic 


Special 
foot ae. space conditions 


Species cooked 





Direct H. 0 a eee 
Direct S. & H. ae” OS geneocece 
Direct H. 3.69 Decker 
Direct Ss. @ 8. e . mebnonces 
Direct Ss. & F. 3.80 Decker 
Direct ess lee ‘Be aie.» pt atten hee 
tines 60% S., 40% F. ean bes 0 On 
Direct H. coh seth oes ee 

M tcherlish S. pay Presteaming 
Direct S., B., F., H. Bee PR ewes cee 
I Ae ey eee cinta it, Ma eeatc eens 
Direct 80% S., 20% F. 4.09 ae enees 
Direct 80% S., 20% B. Le ear 
Direct 50% H., 30% S., 20% B. OF ll RE 

Mitcherlish S. 5.75 Presteaming 
Direct H. RES 
Direct 25% S., 75% F. a — —. bvelawese se 
Direct 3. 3.97 





Direct cooking. L/] awe- 

. Species cooked—hemlock. 

Dimension of digester—16 x 54 feet. 

. Yield per digester—14 tons. 

. Cost of coal f.o.b. mill—$5.95. 

. We have installed a Decker system and we inject into each 
digester for two hours before steaming. 

Mill 4 

1 and 2. We find the average liquor to range in density from 
5 to 6% degrees Bé. at 60 degrees F., and that the total 
ash will not be more than 5 to 6 per cent on the dry mater- 
ial. In some cases this may run slightly higher where a 
high dolomite lime is used in making up the cooking acid. 

3. We have analyses showing the heat value of the total dry 

material ranging from 7,000 to 7,900 B.t.u. per pound, but 

the average of the total organic matter present, which is 

the gross heat value of the material, will be 8,262 B.t.u. 

per pound. This is the average obtained from many analy- 

ses and is used in making the heat balance on the material. 
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We do not believe that the dry matter should be used in 
this calculation as the percentage of ash varies widely, 
according to the method of neutralizing, and will cause 
very large discrepancies in drying to figure the heat values. 
direct cooking. 

spruce and hemlock. 

The other questions we are not in a position to answer. 
Mill 5 

1, Total solid on evaporation(average)—11.0 per cent. 

2. Ash in total solid (average)—9.81 per cent. 

3, Heat value of total solids—B.t.u. per pound—7,300. 

1 


t 


Direct cooking. 
2, Spruce, 70 per cent; Fir, 30 per cent. 
3 and 4. 3.80 pounds per cubic foot digeseter space, screened, 
unbleached sulphite pulp. 
Coal cost f.o.b. mill—$6.75. 
6. Decker process. 


Mill 6 


1. The analysis of our waste liquor shows the following results: 
Total dry matter—per cent 10.66 
Ash in dry matter—per cent 12.27 
B.t.u. per pound dry matter— 8,944 

B.t.u. determined with a Parr standard calorimeter. 

We use the direct cook process and cook the following species: 
hemlock, balsam, spruce, poplar and some tamarack. Our aver- 
age yield is 5 tons of air dry stock per digester for the digesters 
15x 32 feet, and 7% tons air dry stock for digester 15 x 36 feet 

Our coal costs us on the average $4.44 per ton delivered. 


Mill 7 


nm 


1. Total dry matter on evaporation—9.5 to 10.5 per cent. 

2 and 3. Ash and heat value of dry matter—undetermined. 

1. Direct cooking. 

2. Species cooked—spruce 60 per cent, fir 40 per cent. 

3. Digester dimensions—Average 10 tons capacity, 40x8 feet 
(approximate outside). 

4. Yield per digester—. 


5. Coal cost f.o.b. mill—$6 to $8 per ton (anthracite screenings). 
6. Special 
Mill 8 
1. Total dry matter on evaporation—10.59 per cent. 
\sh in dry matter—15.4 per cent. 
. Heat value of total dry matter—8,432 B.t.u. 
. Cooking—direct. 
. Foregoing tests refer to hemlock liquor. 
Dimension of digester—20 cords of hemlock wood used. 
Yield per digester—8.5 tons. : 
5. Cost of coal f.o.b. mill—at 13,000 to 14,000 B.t.u., $5.65. 
6. Special conditions—none; 12 hour cook. 
Mill 9 


conditions—none. 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
4 


1. Dry matter—12.39 per cent average. 

2. Ash—1.27 per cent average. 

3. Heat content—Not available as we have no calorimeter. 

1. Indirect, genuine Mitscherlich cooking process. 

2. Spruce. 

3. Dimensions inside of horizontal type digesters, 11 feet 6 
inches x 36 feet 6 inches. 
dished. 

4. Yield per digester—10.5 tons bone dry, screened stock. 

5S = 


Ends of digeseters are slightly 


6. We presteam chips before filling acid but do not refill with 
chips after steaming. No use of waste liquor made nor any 
heat recovery system. Ordinary system of recovering relief 
gases is used. 


Mill 10 and 11 


The following are analyses of liquors over a period of approx- 
imately a year. Figures on heat value of total dry matter at not 


available; we have made not calorimeteric determinations on the 
total solids. 
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Analyses Total solids Ash 
% %o 
1 10.66 1.30 
2 10.67 1.38 
Mill 10 
3 9.66 a 
4 10.22 —- 
5 10.85 _— 
6 11.38 0.88 
Mill 11 
7 10.69 1.24 
8 10.84 0.88 
9 10.85 
1. Direct cooking. 
2. Species cooked—Spruce, balsam, fir, hemlock, mixture. 
3. Dimensions of digesters—16 x 60 feet. 
4. Cost of coal f.o.b. mill—$6.75 per ton. 
5. Yield per digeseter—6 tons. 


6. Special conditions—none. 

Mill 12 

1. Specific gravity—1.0522 to 7.2 degrees Bé. 

2. Bone dry solids—10.75 per cent. 

Ash on bone dry solids—8.40 per cent. 
Sulphur on bone dry solids—4.38 per cent. 
3. Heat value on bone dry solids—8,990 B.t.u. per pound. 

L, Direct cooking. 

2. Black spruce, 80 per cent; Balsam fir, 20 per cent. 

3. Digeseter dimensions—14 x 40 feet. 

4. Yield per digester—8.17 tons air dry. 

5. Cost of coal f.o.b. mill—$5.10. 

6. All relief to storage. 

Mill 13 

According to recent tests the total solids in our waste liquor 
are 10% per cent, the dry matter contains 914 per cent ash and 
the heat value is 7,960 B.t.u. per pound. We are using the direct 
Ritter-Kellner process and are using a mixture of spruce and 
balsam in a proportion of 80 to 20 per cent. The capacity of 
our digesters varies from 7% to 15 tons. The yield per cubic 
foot of digester space is 3.75 pounds of bone dry, bleached pulp. 
The average cost of coal, f.o.b. mill, varies from $3.25 to $3.50 
per ton. We do not presteam the chips, neither do we use the 
Decker process. 

Mill 14 

Waste liquor as discharged from the blowpits is 6 degrees Bé. 
at 15 degrees Cent.; contents per cubic foot, 58.21 pounds water, 
6.03 pounds organic matter, 0.86 pounds ash or 10.5 per cent tota! 
dry matter, and 12.5 per cent ash in dry matter. 
total dry matter, 7,376 B.t.u. per pound. 

Direct cooking, no presteaming, no heat recovery; cooks about 
10% hours, cooking pressure 70 pounds. Steam closed 1% hours 
before blowing and pressure reduced to 50 pounds. Wood used— 
50 per cent hemlock, 30 per cent spruce and 20 per cent balsam. 
Capacity of digesters—inside, 5,625 cubic feet each, yielding ap- 
proximately 11% tons of air dry stock. 

Mill 15 

I beg to say the dimensions of digesters have no marked effect 
on analysis figures of waste liquors. The quantity per ton—About 
5 to 5.5 cubic meters. Size of digester has a small influence on 
quantity—about 10 per cent maximum. Pry content, 10 to 12 per 
cent. Cooking hard not bleaching pulp you are nearer lower 
figures, easy bleaching waste liquors are nearer higher figure. 
Ash in dry matter, 10 to 12 per cent. Calorific value of this. 
4,000 calories—10 per cent. Direct cooking has no large influ- 
ence; waste liquors show about 6.5 to 6.75 degrees Bé. Species 
used, Swedish “gran,” specific gravity averages about 0.43. 

Figures are good average mill test figures. Acid is reused 
(“overlutning”) to about 15 to 20 per cent of total quantity. 
Yield per digester depends on size of chips, etc., average about 
92 kilograms per cubic meter digester space reckoned as. strong 
and hard pulp. Presteaming of chips has no marked influence 
on analysis or on cubic meters waste liquor per ton. 


Heat value of 
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Mill 1o 

1. Total dry matter on evaporation—12.33 per cent. 
This was obtained by evaporating 1 liter of liquor weigh- 
ing 1,042 grams taken just before blowing. 

. Ash in dry matter—7.7 per cent. 

. As we have no calorimeter here we are sending you a separ- 
ate parcel containing evaporated waste liquor and trust you 
will get heat value -from it. 

Heat value—6,942 B.t.u. (determined by outside labora- 
tory). 

. Direct cooking. 

. Hemlock and occasionally cook 90 per cent hemlock and 7 
per cent larch and 3 per cent spruce. 

. Digeseter dimensions—18 feet diameter and 46 feet height 
top neck to bottom elbow. 

4. Yield per digester—14.8 to 15 tons bleached pulp. 

5. Crude oil; equivalent coal value $8 per. ton. 

6. No special conditions. Wood varies in moisture content 
from 42 to 52 per cent. 

Mill 17 

1. Total dry matter on evaporation—10.94 per cent. 

2. Ash in dry matter—13.92 per cent. 

. Heat value of total dry matter—7,348 B.t.u. 

. Direct cooking. 

. Species cooked—25 per cent spruce, 75 per cent balsam. 

. Dimension of digesters—54x 15 feet. 

. Yield per digester—11 tons. 

. Cost of coal f.o.b. mill—$6.77. 

. Special conditions—Dooley’s economic relieving process. 

Mill 18 

1. Total dry matter on evaporation—10.73 per cent. 

. Ash in dry matter—10.3 per cent. 

. Heat value of total dry matter—not available. 

. Direct cooking. 

. Species cooked—spruce chiefly. 

. Dimension of digesters—17 x 56 feet. 

. Yield per digester—18 tons. 

. Cost of coal f.o.b. mill—no definite figures. 

. Special conditions—none. 


—- 


New Lo-Hed Electric Hoist Catalogue 


The American Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has just 
issued its new Lo-Head electric hoist catalog. 

This catalog lists for the first time, six large, new hoists that 
have just been added to the Lo-Head line. These hoists extend 
the range of capacities up to 24,000 pounds and add an entirely new 
class of hoists to those which we already were building. This 
makes four distinct classes of Lo-Head hoists, each class being 
built in from two to six sizes and with various types of suspen- 
sion and. control, including bolt suspension, plain trolley, hand 
geared trolley, motor trolley and two types of cab hoists and the 
choice of pendant cord control, push button control and remote 
control. When desired an extremely sensitive foundry control for 
the accurate handling of loads can be suuplied. All Lo-Head 
hoists are built for both A. C. and D. C. 


Col. Fletcher Confers With War Dept. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


’ Wasuincton, D. C., September 21, 1926—Col. Philip K. 
Fletcher, of the Fletcher Paper Company was in Washington 
last week for conference with officials of the War Department 
in connection with the war planning activities of the department. 
Col. Fletcher was acting as a liason officer between the paper 
industry and the department. It is probable, it is believed, as 
the result of the conferences that some kind of a committee of 
paper men will be appointed to assist Colonel Fletcher in any 
work which he is called upon to do. This conference was simi- 
lar to those held with other of the major industries by the War 
department officials. 
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Fiber Wall Board 


At the request of the Federal Specifications Board the Bureay 
of Standards, Washington, D. C., through a special research, js 
assisting in the development of a purchase specification for fiber 
wall board. Ten manufacturers are cooperating in this work by 
supplying authentic samples of their products and acting in an 
advisory capacity. Fiber wall board is composed of vegctable 
fibers made water resistant by the incorporation of rosin or other 
sizing materials, and, in addition, the surfaces are somctimes 
treated with water-resistant varnishes or oils. There are two 
types available—the laminated board, consisting of several plies 
bound together by a suitable adhesive, such as sodium silicate, 
and the homogeneous board which is a one-piece product. In re- 
spect to dimensions, the manufacturing practice regarding length 
and width is quite uniform, most of the manufacturers supplying 
boards 32 and 48 inches wide and 6 to 16 feet in length in even 
feet. The laminated board is usually supplied in two thicknesses— 
three-sixteenths and. one-fourth inch. The thickness of the homo- 
geneous type is more variable and generally greater than that of 
the laminated type, running up to seven-sixteenths inch. The 
weight ranges from 350 to 675 pounds for the laminated type and 
600 to 1,100 pounds for the homogeneous type per 1,000 square feet. 

While the bursting strength is quite commonly taken as a meas- 
ure of the resistance of the board to strains incident to usage, the 
research made in this direction indicates that a better measure, 
more in line with service conditions, is obtained by a flexural 
strength test. The method consists of suspending a strip of the 
board on two parallel rods and applying an increasing load at the 
center of the strip through a rod placed across the top parallel to 
the other rods until the board breaks. The load required to break 
various boards, using a 3-inch strip, varied from 7 to 18 pounds 
per three-sixteenths-inch thickness for the weaker direction of the 
boards. 

An important consideration is the possibility of the board warp- 
ing after erection, as the result of expansion caused by absorption 
of moisture from the surrounding atmosphere. This can be de- 
termined by immersing the board in water for a short period. 
Experiments are in progress to find if this method of test gives 
adequate information as to the liability of the board to warp. The 
results so far obtained indicate that it does not. A simple ex- 
tensometer was so designed that several specimens at a time could 
be tested for degree of expansion by measuring the expansion upon 
subjecting them to a moisture-saturated atmosphere. The actual 
expansion of various boards so far tested does not correspond 
with the amount of water they absorb when subjected to the im- 
mersion test. Additional data are being obtained on this point, 
and it is believed that when they are available an adequate speci- 
fication can be recommended. 


Fuzz on Bleached Sulphite Paper 
Spectra, Inguiry No. 56 

A member writes :—“What are the causes of fuzz on papers made 
from bleached spruce sulphite pulp? In particular is this condition 
caused by the character of the pulp or is it the result of the 
papermaking processes?” 

This question will be handled under the Service to Members 
Plan of TAPPI and a transcript of the replies sent to all who 
contribute to the discussion. 

Send replies to W. G. MacNaughton, Secretary, 18 East 4lst 
street, New York. 


Fox River Mills Beautified 
Beautifying of mill property has been undertaken under a 
definite program by the Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, 
Wis. All of the buildings but one have been sand-blasted, so 
that they look like new brick structures. A concrete drive lined 
with ornamental lights has been ‘placed along one side of the 
mill property. 
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Hardinge Sand Filter 


The ‘operating principal of the Hardinge sand filter or clar- 
ifier is unique, its unusual feature being the removal of the mud 
as fast as it is deposited. The result is such that a continuous 
rapid filtration is always maintained. No back wash is used. 


The Equipment 

The equipment consists of a round tank in which is a false 
or coarse gravel bottom. This false bottom supports the sand 
filter bed which is 12 to 48 inches deep. The specifications for 
this sand are only that it be clean and ungraded and such as is 
required for making strong concrete. 

A steel truss across the top supports the mechanism, which 
consists of a central shaft operated and suspended from the truss 
and having a spiral scraper attached to its lower end. The 
mechanism revolves very slowly, about one revolution in ten min- 
utes, and in doing $o, moves the deposited solids to a central well 
from which they are drawn or pumped off at intervals. The 
mechanism is also arranged so that at intervals, the spiral scraper 
is automatically lowered into the sand bed an infinitesimal dis- 
tance so that a thin layer off the sand bed surface as well as the 
mud is taken to the centre. The intervals at which the iechanism 
is lowered vary in present installations in the industrial field from 
4 to 48 hours, while the distance the scraper is lowered varies 
from one one hundred fiftieth of an inch to one twenty-fifth of 
an inch, 

The continuous removal of the deposited solids and the occa- 
sional removal of a very thin layer of the sand surface prevents 
the clogging of the filtering medium and insures the presentation 
cf a clean sand surface for filtering at all times. 

Penetration of fine particles into the sand filter bed does not 
occur. This is explained by the character of the sand used; the 
fine aggregate filling the voids of the coarser particles and in- 
suring entirely surface removal of even the finer suspensions. 
One installation of a Hardinge filter on polluted municipal water 
makes a 98 per cent removal of the bacteria without the use 
of alum. 

Static head, to increase the filtration rate, has been satisfac- 
torily used but shallow tanks with ventrifugal pump suction has 
proved equally satisiactory. 

The capacity obtained in filtering operations with these machines 
varies with the material filtered. One large machine is handling 
2,200,000 gallons of turbid water per day, which is used after 
filtering for boiler feed water. The unit capacity obtained is 0.7 
gal. per sq. ft. per minute. On gasoline, the capacity averages 
2 gallons per sq. ft. per minute, and on brines and various chem- 
ical solutions 1/3 of a gallon per sq. ft. per minute. An in- 
stallation on industrial waste water has a capacity of 14 gallon 
per sq. ft. and gives a clarified product which is now re-used 
in the manufacturing process. 

The problem of handling paper mill waste water to prevent 
stream pollution is one in which many are interested at present. 


Stream Purification 

One logical solution to prevent it, or at least reduce it, is to 
convert the waste waters to such a condition that they wil’ be 
satisfactory for reuse. If there are only settleahle solids present, 
sedimentation methods to accomplish this offers a simple and 
satisfactory way. In many cases, however, the waste water con- 
tains considerable non-settling suspended matter or very slow 
settling suspended matter which it would be impractical to re- 
move by Sedimentation and, in such cases, ani inexpensive filtra- 
tion method probably offers the best solution, A small Hardinge 


sand filter is now being installed at one paper plant to remove 
Oe ee 


* Presented at Fall Convention of TAPPI, oun 14-16, 1926, at York, Pa. 


M. C. Fleming, Harding Co.; York; Pa. 





the non-settling solids from the waste water after it has passed 
through sedimentation equipment which makes a partial removal 
of the suspended matter. 


Canada Paper Exports Increase 


According to the report issued by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the exports of pulp and paper from Canada in Au- 
gust were valued at $13,950,821, which was an increase of $1,350,- 
211 over the value recorded in August 1925. 

Of the total value, exports of wood-pulp accounted for $3,614,- 
873 and exports of paper for $10,335,948. 

Details for the various grades of pulp and paper are as fol- 


lows: 


August 1926 August 1925 
$ 











Tons $ Tons 
PULP 

ER ado abs deh cwwees< 21,308 599,334 24,458 699,433 
Mh os econ hese dees 17,432 1,300,016 14,734 1,153,279 
Selph te Unbld. ......cccceces 15,271 861,851 20,926 1,103,736 
EE a Uieatohs inde co days 10,876 853,672 14,253 865,709 
64,887 3,614,873 74,371 3,822,157 

PAPER 
8 OS ae 149,935 9,865,830 116,232 8,204,092 
Es oo o'3 Whe 0b baa de ases 1,006 115,913 1,936 254,484 
Book (cwts.) 7,230 55,606 5,641 50,659 
Writing (cwts.) . 403 3,402 843 7,335 
All Other esawe'a 295,197 261,883 
10,335,948 8,778,453 


For the first eight months of the year there has been a consider- 
able increase in the value of exports of pulp and paper, the value 
of such exports amounting to $111,871,511 as compared with a 
total of $97,833,859 in the corresponding months of 1925. This 
represents an increase for the current year of $14,037,652 or over 
14 per cent above last year’s figures. 

Exports of wood-pulp for the eight months’ period amounted to 
625,782 tons valued at $33,238,061 compared with 572,788 tons 
valued at $29,338,691 in the corresponding eight months of 1925. 

Exports of paper in this period were valued at $78,633,450, an 
increase of $10,138,282 over the value in the first eight months of 
last year. 


Details for the eight months of 1926 and 1925 are as follows: 


8 months 1926 8 months 1925 
Tons $ Tons $ 











PULP 

ED 0.05 ue 9 eKoceges 217,141 6,433,083 187,638 5,477,444 
ve Bid. . -+ 133,620 10,396,803 120,857 9,019,128 
Sulphite Unbld. +ee- 167,372 9,514,468 166,495 8,842,794 
NE Scdvce ks 64s. bien oso 107,649 6,893,707 97,798 5S 999,325 
625,782 33,238,061 572,788 29,338,691 

PAPER 
CIES viii sone 0 etek KR Xs 1,118,816 72,731,642 901,222 63,523,382 
Cina ab us ¥'es.nvane uses 12,657 1,575,305 13,991 1,900,099 
a Seer er 35,502 306,252 26,715 249,686 
Wee CEE) icc. wc onc sce 13,341 99,542 7,636 65,327 
SE, Aiaetccenevccens> se 2,920,709 2,756,674 
78,633,450 68,495,168 


Pulpwood exports have been smaller this year, the total exports 
for the first eight months amounting to 976,345 cords valued at 
$9,644,474 as compared with 1,067,780 cords valued at $10,538,837 
in the corresponding months of 1925. 


Howard Paper Co. Expands ; 
Urpana, Ohio, October 4, 1926—The Howard Paper Company 
is in the midst of a very extensive building program to take care 
of the increasing demand for its advertised mill brands of water- 
marked bond and ledger papers. A new & inch Seybold auto- 
matic cutting machirie is being added to the finishing room equip- 
ment, and in the power plant, a new 800 hp. Babcock & Wilcox 
Stirling type boiler, equipped with Westinghouse stokers, is being 
installed. A large warehouse was completed a short time ago 
which will make it possible to carry a large stock at the mill 
of all weights, sizes and colors. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 
Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Paper Specialties. 

Manufacture of Check Paper. R. E. Liesegang. Ger. pat. 
422,374. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 1569 (Dec. 19, 1925). 
Safety paper for checks, etc., is made by spraying colored fibers 
on the paper web on the paper machine.—J.L.P. 

Apparatus for Coating Impregnated Roofing Paper. H. 
Meyer. Ger. pat. 421,112, addition to 355,031. Papierfabr. 
23, 809 (Dec. 13, 1925). A mechanical device is so arranged to 
coat impregnated roofing paper with sand.—J.L.P. 

Process for Increasing the Durability of Base Paper Stock. 
Chemische Fabrik “Elektro.” Ger. ~- pat. 420,671. Papierfabr 
56, 1568 (Dec. 19, 1925). Base paper stock is soaked in a solu- 
tion of Para rubber in linseed oil under pressure, or in a glue 
solution which is chromed.—J.L.P. 

Needle Paper. H. Postl. Papierfabr. 24, 23 (Jan. 10, 1926). 
Paper suitable for packing needles should be manufactured from 
clean hemp or linen rags which have been boiled with lime, 
thoroughly washed, and then beaten. Sulphur compounds should 
be absent and an excess of acid in the sizing process should be 
avoided. After needle paper is cooled to room temperature, it is 
moistened and 10-12 hours later passed through 8-10 cold rolls. 
—j. LP. 

Process and Device for the Production of a Protecting Edge 
for a Paper Sheet. A. Luebcke. Ger. pat. 417,755. Papier- 
fabr. 24, 30 (Jan. 10, 1926). The edge of a sheet of paper is pro- 
tected by imbedding a thread in a fold by means of an adhesive. 
—J.LP. 

Standard for Bag Papers. W. Herzberg. Papierfabr. 57, 125 
(Jan. 30, 1926). Of the bag papers tested during 1922, 1924 and 
1925, over 50 per cent possessed a tearing length of 5000 m. or 
more, and a folding endurance of 1000 double folds or more. 
—J.L.P. 

Process for the Manufacture of Colored Paraffin Paper, or 
Paper Impregnated with Other Fatty Substances. H. Fleischer. 
Ger. pat. 423,158. Papierfabr. 24, 46 (Jan. 17, 1926). White paper 
is soaked in a bath containing an oil, paraffin or other fatty 
material, and a dyestuff. A second treatment may be given with- 
out the dyestuff.—J.L.P. 

Causes of Wavy Edges in Paper. Grutzky. Papierfabr. 57, 
12-14 (Jan. 2, 1926). Wavy edges in paper are due (1) to the 
manner in which the fibers are arranged in the sheet, (2) to the 
density of the web, (3) and to the deformation of the fibers under 
varying atmospheric conditions.—J.L.P. 

Papier Mache Compositions. A. Lambrette. L’Industrie 
Papetiere 4,273,275 (Sept.) ; 302-308 (Oct.) ; 337-340 (Nov. 1925). 
Various formulas and processes are outlined.—A.P.-C. 

Paper Tubes. I. A. Semenov. Eng. pat. 240, 476. In mak- 
ing paper tubes from a continuous strip of paper, e.g., in cigar- 
ette machines or wrapping machines, the edges are stuck together 
by a pressure-applying surface which is in continuous movement 
so that the portions of the surface to which adhesive clings are 
moved forward to a position. in which the surface can be easily 
cleaned.—A.P.-C. 

Leather Board Manufacture. Anon. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 57, 
370-375 (Mar. 27, 1926). The manufacture of leather board is 
described in a comprehensive manner.—J.L.P. 

Corrugated Cartons. E. Higgs and P. Smith. Eng. pat. 246,- 
749. These improved cartons are made of paper fed directly from 
a pair of rolls of sheeting arranged so that the gluted sides face 
one another and eventually enmesh and grip so firmly that no ad- 
hesive is required to secure them together, the wire staples em- 
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ployed for holding the parts of the box in position being sufficicnt. 
—A.P.-C. 

Carbon Papers, Etc. C. Campbell. Eng. pat. 244,207. Trans- 
fer sheets for manifolding and like purposes are rendered more 
durable by forming them from a sheet of textile fabric having on 
face coating of paper fibers, which is impregnated with a transfer 
material. The paper is preferably combined with the fabric dur- 
ing the making of the paper, for example by feeding the fabric 
into the paper machine on the wire at a point where the stock 
is fed from the flow-box. The fabric is thus coated on one side 
with pulp, which becomes united therewith without the use of 
adhesive. Alternatively, the fabric may be combined with the 
paper after the latter has passed the first press. A number of 
layers of fabric may be embodied in a single sheet, or a layer of 
pulp may be interposed between two layers of fabric. The fabric 
and the paper may be combined together only partly, or in places, 
—A.P.-C. 

Transparent Paper. C. E. Swett, assignor to United States 
Envelope. Co., U. S. pat. 1,571,976, Feb. 9, 1926. Glassine paper 
is treated with a solution of tannic acid in alcohol or other non- 
aqueous solvent, to render it transparent. Terpinol hydrate also 
may be added.—A.P.-C. 

Waxed Wrappers for Bread. E. Frisch. Eng. pat. 229,304. 
In order to disguise creases formed in waxed paper wrappers the 
blanks are printed with white ink, before waxing, in a pattern 
comprising numerous lines. When the paper is creased the printed 
lines and crease marks have the same appearance, and the paper 
does not look as.if it had been handled.—A.P.-C. 

“Nu-Process” Egg Case Fillers. S. D. Wells. Paper Trade 
J. 82, No. 18, 60-62 (May 6, 1926). Comparison of the behavior 
under ordinary service conditions of fillers and flats for egg cases 
made from “nu-process” (treatment with soda ash and sodium 
sulphite) and from old process (ordinary lime process) straw- 
board and from fresh spruce groundwood. The results obtained 
would indicate that after six to eight months’ storage under or- 
dinary commercial conditions the proportion of sweet eggs is 
highest and the proportion of strong-tasting eggs is lowest in 
Nu-process fillers; but the tests are not conclusive because the 
eggs were not candled before the test. The greater toughness 
and stiffness of the Nu-Process filler is very much more marked 
under actual storage conditions than in the filler factory, ware- 
house or office, and would reduce egg-breakage in transit and in 
handling. The greater power of the spruce groundwood filler to 
retain moisture, the greater bulk of the sheet, and the greater 
capillarity of the fibres would tend to increase the shrinkage of 
the eggs stored therein, and encourage the growth of mold.— 
A.P.-C. 

Paper Boards. R. Camps, F. Schwartz and E. Gil-Camporro. 
Eng. pat. 246,103. Boards which can be used as a substitute for 
wood are produced by treating sheets of paper with a watery solu- 
tion of a soap of gums, resins and fatty acids of certain oils 
saponified with an ammonia or other alkaline radical, with or with- 
out the addition of casein, albumen, or similar substances and 
coloring matters. The sheets of paper are dried and calendered, 
are assembled -in a pile, and subjected to heat and pressure, 
whereby the soap is softened and acts as an agglutinant to se- 
cure the sheets of paper together —A.P.-C. 

Fiber Board. A. B. Clapp assignor to Beckwith Manufactur- 
ing Co. U. S. pats. 1,566,309 and 1,566,310, Dec. 22, 1925.—1,556,309. 
A dry moldable material is produced by beating out cellulose in 
the presence of animal matters such as waste hair or hide scraps 
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and water until the cellulose is hydrated to the point of sliminess. 
The material is then formed into sheets. No. 1 566310 specifies 
making dence hard fiber board by beating cellulosic material such 
as waste kraft paper until the fibers are well hydrated, sheeting, 
drying and subjecting to high pressure.—A.P.-C. “ 

Plate Paper. Weiss, Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, .:1536-1539 
(Dec. 19, 1925). A general discussion concerning copper plate 
paper, especially from an historical standpoint.—J. L. P. 

The said inner stretches move in the same general direction 
but in crossing paths. The strip is thus subjected to a twist- 
ing operating and at the same time wound transversely, so that 
it is delivered from the belts in the form of a round rod or 
roving, which is compacted and of little or no variation in thick- 
ness. The angle between the belts should be such that the same 
pair of belts can be used for treating a number of independent, 
closely spaced pulp strips, without their being rolled together. 
If the angle is too great, the rovings will be subjected to too 
great a transverse stress, with consequent danger of breaking.— 
A. P.-C. 


Manufacture of Parchment Paper. M. de Keghel. Papyrus 
6, 498-501 (July,) 824-826 (Nov. 1925); 7, 27-30 (Jan. 1926). 
Detailed description of its manufacture, properties and uses.— 
A.P.-C. 

Production of Parchment-Like Paper, Fat Impervious Paper 
Board, Etc. Papyrus A.-G. and C. Buechner. Ger. pat. 418,720. 
WOCHBL. Papierfabr. 56, 1,568 (Dec. 19, 1925). A multiple 
sheet is manufactured by a suitable mechanical arrangement.—J. 
L. &. 

Composition Board. G. A. Buttress and C. F. Craig assignors 
to R. Goodcell. U. S. pat. 1,568,314, Jan. 5, 1926. Composition 
wall board is formed by puncturing a facing sheet to form a 
multitude of minute apertures having frayed marginal portions 
projecting from one side of the sheet, applying a coating of 
plastic material to the surface of the facing sheet opposite the 
frayed projecting portions, and causing portions of the plastic 
material to extend into the apertures, and pressing the frayed 
projecting portions of the facing sheet over the plastic in the 
apertures.—A.P.-C. 

Composition Moistureproof Paper Board. O. Kress assignor 
to American Lakes Paper Co., U. S. pat. 1,561,471, Nov. 17, 
1925. This is essentially a double-faced corrugated board in 
which each of the facing sheets consists of at least three plies of 
paper united together by films of asphalt, the sheets next to the 
corrugated board being of unsized paper and the other sheet 
being of sized paper.—A.P.-C. 

Wall Board Composition. J. W. Oelhafen. U. S. pat. 1,564,- 
706, Dec. 8, 1925. The patent covers a wall board composition 
comprising 89% sawdust, 1% molasses, 5% lium silicate and 
5% whiting.—A.P.-C. 

Water and Grease-Proof Paper. L. Kirschbraun. U. S. pat. 
1,301,728, Nov. 17, 1925. A web of paper is treated with bitum- 
iuous material and with a product formed from sulphite waste 
uquor and formaldehyde.—A.P.-C. 

Building Board and Method of Making It. O. A. Heppes 
assignor to The Richardson Co. U. S. pat. 1,571,667, Feb. 2, 1926. 
The board comprises outerlayers of asphalt-saturated fibrous ma- 
terial and asphalt-saturated felt surfaced with flaked slate-like 
material embedded in the asphalt, and an intermediate layer of 
pulp inbedded in asphalt—A.P.-C. 

Process of Making Roofing Felt. F. C. Overbury assignor 
to The Flintkote Co. U. S. pat. 1,558,495, Oct. 27, 1925. A flex- 
ible composite sheet is produced by bringing into face contact 
two layers of wet pulpy fiber and of asbestos fiber, causing the 
fibers of the two layers to interlock, and then drying the sheet 
thus formed.—A.P.-C. 

Roofing. F. C. Overbury assignor to the Flintkote Co. U.S. 
pat, 1,560,301, Nov. 3, 1925. Sheet roofing has intersecting rows 
of spaced slits partially defining roofing units, which may be 
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readily separated, slits being provided at the intersections of the 
lines along which the slits are made so as to prevent the produc - 
tion of ragged corners when the units are separated.—A.P.-C- 

Production of Paper and Cardboard Blanks and Sheets in 
Imitation of Hand Made Paper and Cardboard Blanks and 
Sheets. C. Rivage assignor to United States Envelope Co. 
U. S. pat. 1,560,861. Nov. 10, 1925. Hand made papers are 
thinner along the edges and have relatively ragged edges. In 
order to reproduce these characteristics in machine made paper, 
ridges of somewhat wavy outline are produced on a suitable 
metal plate; and the sheet of paper is passed, together with the 
plate, through a plater. The ridges out the sheet giving ir- 
regular edges, and at the same time they gradually thin out the 
cut sheets near the edges.—A.P.-C. 

Process and Apparatus for Producing Waterproofed Sheet 
Material. T. W. Morse assignor to The Flintkote Co. U. S. 
pat. 1,563,642, Dec. 1, 125. A layer of waterproofing material is 
applied, in the form of an emulsion, on to a sheet formed on a 
cylinder machine, just as it emerges from the stock vat and be- 
fore it has left the cylinder mold. The waterproofing is in- 
timately combined with the sheet by subjecting immediately to a 
vacuum, the cylinder mold being constructed as a suction cylin- 
der.—A.P.-C, ; 

Machine for Applying Reinforcing Filaments to Paper. C. M. 
Howard assignor to Paper Products Machine Co. U. S. pats. 1,- 
565,008 and 1,565,009, Dec. 8, 1925. According to No. 1,565,008 
adhesive is applied to one side of a web of paper on to which 
is then fed a sheet of reinforcing filaments at a surface speed 
lower than that of the paper, so that the individual filaments are 
pulled lengthwise relative to the web of paper. According to No. 
1,565,009 unspun fibers are fed on the web of paper to which ad- 
hesive has been applied; and a series of combs movable in dif- 
ferent paths are provided for attenuating the unspun fibers and 
placing them under tension on the paper.—A.P.-C. 

Rubberized Paper. E. Hopkinson and E. P. Rose assignors 
to General Rubber Co. U. S. pat. 1,567,646, Dec. 29, 1925. Kraft 
pulp is mixed with rubber latex, and the mixture is agglomerated, 
further mixed and the rubber is coagulated. The product is 
adapted for making continuous sheets—A. P.-C. 

Ornamenting Surfaces of Paper, Cardboard, Etc. M. A. 
Turner assignor to W. Hall. U. S. pat. 1,568,108, Jan. 5, 1926. A 
coating of corn starch mixed with sufficient liquid to form a 
viscous mixture is applied in varying thickness, followed by the 
application of a coloring pigment .while the first coating is still 
viscous. When dried the coating is substantially flat but presents 
an embossed appearance.—A.P.-C. 

Method of Producing Stencil Sheets for Manifolding Pur- 
poses. F. Herold assignor to Greif-Werge vormals Deutsche 
Buerobedarfsgessel schaft Bruer & Co. U. S. pat. 1,548,315, Aug. 
4, 1925. A casein solution is emulsified with olive oil or other 
olegainous material and applied to a fibrous porous paper.— 
A.P.-C. 

Impregnated Paper. L. V. Redman and H. C. Cheetham 
assignors to Bakelite Corporation. U. S. pat. 1,551,428, Aug. 25, 
1925. Paper pulp or other fibrous material is compounded with a 
nonreactive phenol resin and a hardening agent such as for- 
maldehyde or hexamethylenetetramine, with or without furfural, 
in the presence of water containing carbolic acid or other free 
phenolic substance. The product is adapted for making laminated 
sheets.—A.P.-C. 

Paper Pasting Machine. W. L. Taylor. U. S. pat. 1,555,892, 
Oct. 6, 1925. A roll partly submerged in'a bath of molten as- 
phalt transfers the asphalt to a second roll which is grooved and 
applies the asphalt on a web of paper, the grooves leaving non- 
asphalted lines on the paper. Means are provided for wiping the 
grooves and their edges to prevent accumulation of asphalt therein. 
A second web is applied on to the first after it has received the 
asphalt coating, and the two are united by passing through press 
rolis.—A.P.-C. 
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Apparatus for Producing Crinkled Paper. E. Klepper. U. S. 
pat. 1,556,844. Oct. 13, 1925. Suitable size or adhesive solution is 
applied to the upper side of a backing sheet as it passes on a 
suitable table, and a web of crinkled paper is delivered on the 
“coated face of the backing paper. The faced sheet is passed 
around drying rolls and then through a “restoring chamber” in 
which fresh cold air is circulated, and finally reeled. —A.P.-C. 


Apparatus for Making Stretchable Paper. K. Wandel assignor 
to Arkell Safety Bag. Co. U. S. pat. 1,554,246, Sept. 22, 1925. The 
paper is crinkled by first wetting and then passing around a roll 
with a suction box extending from the point where the paper 
contacts with the roll to the point where the crinkling doctor 
rests on the roll. The roll has a series of transverse corrugations. 
—A.P.-C. 

Method of Making Decorated Crepe Paper. J. L. Perkins 
assignor to American Tissue Mills. U. S. pat. 1,566,690. Dec. 22, 
1925. The sheet is first printed by passing over an offset roll, 
and is then creped.—A.P.-C. 

Marking or Branding Carbon Paper. H.W.A. Dixon assignor 
to Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Manufacturing Co. U. S. pat. 
1,565,310, Dec. 15, 1925. Different parts of the backing sheet 
are heated to different temperatures to cause absorption of dif- 
ferent proportions of the transfer material and produce a mark- 
ing after cooling. —A.P.-C. 

Stencil Sheet. T. Lant assignor to W. Koreska. U. S. pat. 
1,561,865, Nov. 17, 1925. Sheets adapted for stencilization by 
pressure comprise a-base of open porous material such as Japan- 
ese paper with a type-impressible coating including nitrocellulose 
or similar cellulose derivatives, castor oil and tallow.—A.P.-C. 

Stencil Sheet. J. D. Grange assignor to Western Electric Co. 
U. S. pat. 1,562,228, Nov. 17, 1925. A sheet of Japanese Yoshino 
paper, or similar fibrous material, is impregnated with gelatin or 
other protein, an aluminium salt, such as aluminium sulphate, and 
acetic acid or other material which retards the hardening effect of 
the aluminium salt, together with a “tempering agent” such as 
glycerin and sugar, a coloring agent and water.—A.P.-C. 


Increasing the Combustibility of Cigarette Paper. Zellstoff 
U. Papier 6,171-2 (Apr. 1926). The author suggests adding a 
small quantity of cellulose chlorate or nitrate to the stock in the 
beater, a short time before dropping. A method of preparation of 
these esters is described.—A.P.-C. 

Process of Rendering Paper Transparent. C. E. Swett as- 
signor to United States Envelope Co. U. S. pat. 1,570,098, Jan. 19, 
1926: , In impregnating paper with a resinous composition or 
similar substances to render it transparent, it is alternately heated 
and cooled to facilitate penetration and solidification of the im- 
pregnating substance——A.P.-C. 

Paper Crinkling. W. A. Lorenz assignor to The Otaka Fabric 
Co. U. S. pat..1,571,593, Feb. 2, 1926. The paper is moistened and 
then corrugated longitudinally by passing through a pair of 
fluted rolls, the corrugations of which are wavy instead of 
straight.—A.P.-C. 

Process or Method of Making Waterproof Paper Tubes. J. H. 
Carmichael assignor to United States Cartridge Co. U. S. pat. 
1,571,706, Feb, 1926. Water resisting paper tubes are made by 
applying a coating of polymerizable oil to one side of a sheet of 
paper, such coating. terminating short of the marginal edge and 
extending substantially parallel to the edge for a width slightly 
less than the circumference of the tube to be formed, applying 
adhesive to the sheet, rolling it up to-form a tube with the oil- 
coated portion on. the outside, drying the paste, and simultaneously 
gelatinizing the oil and whining the tube to a sizing operation. 
—A. P.-C, 

 Metivns 


Care of Barker and Chipper Knives. C. G. Ryland and W. E. 
Lauriault. Pulp and Paper 24,302 (March 18, 1926). Brief 
practical directions on the proper care of ‘these knives (includ- 
ing the vax bedplate. )—AP. -C. 
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Digester. G. A. Mourlaque. Fr. pat. 600,564, June 6, 1925. 
The digester is constructed essentially along the lines of a fire- 
tube boiler, and the cellulosic material’ is contained in a remoy- 
able basket. The waste liquor is evaporated and burne:! by 
feeding directly into the furnace, and the ash is leached out to 
recover the alkali. The cooked material can be bleached in the 
same autoclave by passing a current chloring gas or of chlorine 
water.—A.P.-C. 

The Panzl Digester Strainer. E. R. Barker. Paper Mill 49, 
No. 19, 4 (May. 8, 1926). The strainer consists essentially of a 
bronze ring fitted into the neck of the digester, where it is held 
in position by gravity, no bolts, cap screws, set screws, etc., be- 
ing required. It does not have to be removed when charging the 
digester, does not interfere with the loading of the digester, is 
not subject to great wear from the chips, and is easily removed 
for cleaning. —A.P.-C. 

Process and Apparatus for Manufacturing Paper Whereby 
the Stock Suspension, Before or During the Fiber Deposition 
Occurs on the Wire, Is Given a Special Motion. C. Buecking. 
Ger. pat. 424,355. Papierfabr. 24,121 (Feb. 21, 1926). An ap- 
paratus is pictured and described for imparting a whirling motion 
to the aqueous stock suspension before it reaches the machine 
wire.—J.L.P. 

Inward-Flow Rotary Screen. The Watford Engineering 
Works Ltd., and A. Brough. Eng. pat. 245,825, Jan. 11, 1926. The 
ends of the vat are closed by means of diaphragms attached at 
their outer edges to the pulp vat and at their inner edges to 
straps suspended as loops from the saddle-arm and passing around 
the lower portion of the drum trunk. The present method of 
construction provides for facilities for the removal and replace- 
ment of the screening drum or of the parts subject to wear, and 
permits of deep immersion of the drum in the pulp. Moreover, 
any leakage which may occur is confined to the unscreened pulp 
and does not affect the screened portion thereof. —A.P.-C. 


Screening in the Paper Industry. Ernest Lamort. Papier 29, 
83-86 (Jan., 1926). Discussion of the requirements of a good 
screening system and of the design of a screening installation for 
cylinder machines.—A.P.-C 

Screening in the Board Industry. Maurice Cartiaux, Fils. 
Papier 29, 89-92 (Jan. 1926). Description of the Cartiaux 
flat screen and of its merits in screening dirty stock, such as 
waste papers. It is essentially an Escher-Wyss type of fiat 
screen which is provided with adjustable springs on each side, 
which makes it work more omestily and also increase its capac- 
ity —A.P.-( 

Cylindcr Mold. J. R. Sinclair. U. S. pat. 1,561,117. Nov. 10, 
1925. The cylinder mold consists of end spiders having circular 
rims and hubs, trunnions mounted in the hubs, and a flat helix 
having end coils parallel to each other and to the rims, and at- 
tached to the latter, and holding the end spiders apart. The 
helix has external notches in which fit flat bars flush with the 
external edge of the helix. A series of rods are mounted on the 
turns of the helix and on the rims and end coils. A helix is 
also provided extending in an opposite direction to and secured 
en the first helix.—A.P.-C. 


A New Step in Pulp Screening. A. J. Haug. Paper Trade J. 
82, No. 10, 48-52 (Mar. 11, 1926). : Discussion of the principle 
of operation and of the merits of the new Bird pulp screen and 
of the control of screen room operation for obtaining stock 
quality.—A-:P.-C. 

Elimination of White Water Waste with the American Con- 
tinuous Filter. J..T. Hoyt. Pulp and Paper International No. 
123-128 (Feb. 1926) ; Paper Ind. 7, 1765-1768 (Feb. 1926); Paper 
Trade J. 82, No. 6, 50-54 (Feb. 11, 1926). The total loss of fiber 
in white water in United States and Canadian pulp and paper 
mills is estimated to have a probable -value of $10,000,000 or more. 
The shortcomings of the rotating drum. and inclined’ screen types 
‘of save-alls “re briefly discussed. The pulp type’ of* American 
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continuous filter, developed as a result of cooperative tests with 
the Abitibi Power & Paper Co.’s mill at Iroquois Falls, is de- 
scribed in detail, and its merits are discussed. It is claimed to 
have a high efficiency both as a decker and as a save-all.—A.P.C. 

Experimental Results with Rifflers‘in the Pulp Industry. A. 
Gerhards. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 57, 357-359 (Mar. 27, 1926). The 
position of the boards in the rifflers for ground wood pulp is of 
considerable influence on the trapping of the sand particles and 
knots. Data on the subject are tabulated —J.L.P. 

Application of Rotary Screens and Save-Alls t Filling Re- 
quirements, F. K. Becker. Paper Mill 49, No. 18, 42, 44 (May 
1, 1926). Description of the arrangements of rotary screens to 
meet requirements of different grades of paper.—A.P.-C. 

New Devices for Increasing Paper Machine Output While 
Improving Quality. R. W. Smith. Paper Mill 49, No. 18, 10, 
38 (May 1, 1926). Outline of the theory and practical applica- 
tions of the Vickery felt conditioner and of the Alexander- 
Youngchild wire cleaner.—A.P.-C. 

Suction Apparatus for Paper Machines. F. J. Campbell. Eng. 
pat. 243,919. For adjusting the width of a suction box to the 
width of the deckle) the ends of the suction box are formed of 
a pair of transversely movable parts and a vertically movable 
part of shallow triangular shape. Each part has a circular hole 
surrounding cams in a collar, by the rotation of which the parts 
may be pressed outwards against the sides and bottoms respect- 
ively. Rubber strips act as seals for the various movable parts.— 
A.P.-C. 

Suction Rolls for Paper Machines. St. Anne’s Board Mill 
Co., Ltd., and R. B. Heys. Eng. pat. 242,864, Nov. 19, 1925. In 
suction rolls having longitudinal channels draining away to either 
one or both ends of the gylinder, a gutter or gutters are pro- 
vided in each channel to catch any liquid that may be left in 
the channel after it has passed the suction outlet in the end 
cover. The gutters are arranged so that they are inclined towards 
the outlet at the bottom position of their rotation. The end 
covers are provided with two discharge outlets, through the secord 
of which the liquid caught in the gutters may be drained away 
by gravity.—A.P.-C. 

Method of and Apparatus for Cleaning Paper Machine Felts. 
E. J. Wilson assignor to F. C. Huyck & Sons. U. S. pat. 1,568,- 
259, Jan. 5, 1926. The felt is made to travel through a body of 
liquid below the surface of the liquid, and the liquid is drawn 
through the felt by means of suction—A.P.-C. 

Drier Felts. E. Belani. Papierfabr. 24, 199-200 (Mar. 28, 
1926). A general discussion of drier felts and the reasons for 
the destruction of the same. The use of asbestos cotton felts is 
described.—J.L.P. 

The Clothing of the Paper Machine. Anon. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 57, 294-295 (Mar. 13, 1926). The concluding article 
of a series. Cost figures for the felt and wire parts of the paper 
machine are given.—J.L.P. 

Board Machine with a Large Cylindrical Screen. K. Leon- 
hardt. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 57, 439-442 (Apr. 17, 1926). A dis- 
cussion concerning the practicability of using cylindrical screens 
up to 2 m. in diameter for board machines.—J.L.P. 

John Galloway & Co., Ltd. Paper Maker & British Paper 
Trade J. 71, 370-382 (April 1, 1926). Plentifully illustrated de- 
scription of the company’s Portobello and Balerno paper mills.— 
A.P.-C. 

The Origin of the Paper Machine. Charles Groud. Papier 
29, 425-427 (April, 1926). Brief outline of the invention of the 
fourdrinier machine and of its introduction in England and in 
France.—A.P.-C. 

Cylinder Board Machine. J. Henrotte. Fr. pat. 599,007, May 
1, 1925. The couch rolls and the press rolls through which the 
felt is passed after washing before reaching the first cylinder, 
are all rubber-covered instead of being bare or felt-jacketed. 
This is claimed to give more efficient water removal, so that the 
machine can be run at a higher speed, and the web deposited on 
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the felt is more compact and adheres better.—A.P.-C. 

Paper Making Machine. J. K. Darby assignor to The Bagley 
& Sewall Co. Reissue 16,218, Dec. 1, 1925, of U. S. pat. 1,436,240, 
Nov. 21, 1922. According to this invention, in order to string a 
wire on the machine the upper couch roll is moved away, one 
portion of the table is dropped and slid under the other portion, 
the wire is extended in the form of an extended loop over the 
machine, and finally the movable portion of the machine is moved 
back into its normal position and the upper couch roll is moved 
towards the breast end of the machine to a distance sufficient to 
impart the necessary tension to the wire.—A.P.-C. 

Use of the Brown-Boveri Quick-Acting Regulator on Paper 
Machines Driven by Back-Pressure Turbines. V. Sylvestre. 
Papier 29, 191-192 (Feb., 1926). Description of the application 
of the quick-acting Brown-Boveri speed regulator in the case of 
a machine driven by a constant-back-pressure turbine, the exhaust 
of which is used in the machine driers together with the required 
amount of live steam—aA.P.-C. 

Paper Machine Operation. Papyro. Papeterie 46, 1094, 
1097 (Dec. 10, 1924) ; 47, 54-58 (Jan. 25), 161-165 (Feb. 25), 265- 
269 (Mar. 25), 362, 365 (April 25), 462-466 (May 25), 654-658 
(July 25), 705-706 (Aug. 10), 806, 809 (Sept. 10), 849-853 (Sept. 
25), 942-946 (Oct. 25), 1049 (Nov. 25), 1086-1090 (Dec. 10, 
1925) ; 48, 66-73 (Jan. 25, 1926). Practical notes on the proper 
operation of paper machines, based on observations of machine 
tenders. This article cannot be abstracted—A.P.-C. 

Electrification of Paper Making Machines. S. A. Staege. 
Paper Ind. 8, 72-77 (April, 1926). An outline of the advance in 
the art of electrical sectional paper machine drive and control 
indicating the several more or less distinct lines of development, 
outlining the outstanding characteristics of each of the several 
types and pointing out novel and rather unique methods for ob- 
taining speed regulation of great precision and for making direct- 
current motors operate at synchronous relative speeds——A.P.-C. 

Sectional Electric Drive for Paper Machines. R. N. Norris. 
J. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs. 45, 432-437 (May, 1926). The paper 
describes a system of electric control for sectional electric drive 
which makes use of a mechanical differential (Interlock system). 
It also discusses the drive of the constant-speed end of the paper 
machine and the general advantages of electrical sectional drive 
for paper mills. Some figures are given on the power consump- 
tion of several classes of mills. The type of drive described has 
been used for some time ‘in Europe and it has not been success- 
fully introduced into the: United States—C.J.W. 

Development of the Sectional Paper Machine Drive. H. W. 
Rogers. J. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs. 45, 323-329 (Apr., 1926). To 
an increasing degree, large machines designed for quantity pro- 
duction are being subdivided into their elements, each section being 
driven by a separate motor as contrasted with former practice of 
driving these machines, as a whole, from a single unit. With the 
paper machine this is called the sectional electric drive. The 
author has confined himself largely to the history and develop- 
ment of the several types of the sectional drive and the relative 
merits of each particular type. An attempt has been made to set 
forth clearly the advantages of the sectional drive and to show 
that its field of application should increase with a fuller under- 
standing of its advantages as to increased‘ production, improved 
product and lower operating cost—C.J.W. 

Power Consumption of Paper Machines. G. H. Golbs. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 57, 325-328 (Mar. 20); 386-390 (Apr. 3, 
1926). Mathematical considerations concerning the power con- 
sumption of paper machines. Part of a series.—J.L.P. 

Ventilators and Exhaustors in the Paper Industry. O. 
Brandt. Zellstoff U. Papier 6, 124-125 (Mar., 1926). The erec- 
tion, lubrication, and control of ventilating and exhausting ma- 
chinery are described.—J.L.P. 

Filling and Loading Materials 

Some Effects of Fillers on Production Costs. G. Bonnet and 

J. Guzin. Papier 28, 1315-1319 (Dec. 1925). Brief discussion of 
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the properties of the chief papermaking fillers, ot tneir use in re- 
Jation to the properties of the paper, and of their retention, as 
affecting the cost of production of paper—A. P.—C. 

Paper Fillers Occurring in the Harz Mountains. H. Postl. 
Papierfabr. 24, 191-193 (Mar. 28, 1926). The use of gypsum as a 

paper filler is briefly described. Paper and cardboard containing 

gypsum possess smooth, even surfaces and present a good appear- 
ance. The whiteness is pronounced and the sheet is dense.—J. L. P. 

Methods for the Determination of the Size of Filler Particles. 
R. Lorenz. Papierfabr. 24, 91-92 (Feb. 7, 1926). The concluding 
article of a series on methods for the evaluation of the size of 
paper filler particles. The graphical interpretation of settling 
curves is discussed with reference to Stokes’ law. Optical methods 
for measuring the size of filler particles are subject to errors and 
can only be regarded as semi-quantitative. Screening methods are 
recommended for only coarser material than usually found in pa- 
per fillers. Sedimentation processes fill the requirements since 
they permit the calculation of all particles within the limits O.1 
mm. and O.1 micron according to Stokes’ formula. The Gessner 
procedure of photographing and graphically interpreting the set- 
tling curves is the most accurate method.—J. L. P. 

Coating Cardboard and Similar Materials. H. Friedlander. 
Eng. pat. 236,224, June 26, 1924. A substitute for ebonite, hard 
paper, etc., is prepared by impregnating cardboard, felt, papier- 
maché or other fibrous material with carnauba wax, “mountain 
wax,” or mixtures of these with resin or metallic salts or other 
atixiliary hardening agents, under vacuum or pressure.—A.: P.—C. 

Uses of Casein in Paper Making. Am. Matagrin. Papeterie 
47, 1097-1102. (Dec. 10; 1925); -48, 121-125 (Feb. 10); 170-173 
(Feb. 25, 1926). Outline of the testing of casein from the stand- 
point of paper coating, with a discussion of its use for coating and 
in the manufacture of tin, aluminum, bronze, and mica papers and 
imitation leather —A. P.—C. 

Production of Montan Wax. Anon. Zellstoff U. Papier 6, 
130-132 (Mar. 1926). The source, extraction, purification and uses 
of montan wax are described.—J. L. P. 

Waterproof and Fire-Resistant Building Material from Pulp 
Board. F. Huty. Zellstoff U. Papier, 6, 129-130 (Mar.); 206 
(May, 1926); Essentially a description of several German pa- 
tents relating to the manufacture of waterproof and fire-re- 
sistant structure material from pulp board.—J.L.P. 

The Manufacture of a Workable Paper Board by Soaking in 
Résins. O. Gunthal. Ger. pat. 423,457. Papierfabr. 24, 166 
(Mar. 14, 1926). Paper board is more easily converted into a 
manufactured article if it is soaked in a mixture composed of 50 
parts rosin, 30 parts Montan wax, 10 parts ozokerite, and 10 parts 
castor oil.—J.L.PP. 

Miscellaneous 

Report of the Annual Meeting of the German Association of 
Pulp and Paper Chemists and Engineers, Berlin, Dec., 1925. 
Anon. Papierfabr. 23, 784-787 (Dec. 6, 1925) ; Wochbl. Papierfabr. 
56. 1508-1512 (Dec. 12, 1925); Ze'lstoff U. Papier 6, 22-24 (Jan. 
1926). A summary of the proceedings together with brief ab- 
stracts of the papers, presented at the annual meeting of the 
German technical association —J. L. P 

Properties of Paper and the Paper Machine. P. Klemm. 
Wochbl. Papierfabr. 56, 1544-1546 (Dec. 19, 1925). The influence 
of the press rolls on the structure and formation of the web 
increases with the amount of moisture in the sheet as it leaves the 
couch roll. The wet presses are not to be regarded as merely 
dewatering devices, but act to improve or spoil the formation of 
the sheet. Elaboration is made concerning the function of the 
press rolls. —J. L. P. 

Apparatus for Making Waterproof Roofing. L. Kirschbraun. 
U. S. pat. 1,549,992, Aug. 18, 1925. Asphalt or other binder is 
emulsified by slowly stirring in a liquid condition into a smooth 
paste of water and clay or other emulsifying agent, with addition 
of water from time to time to obtain a working consistency. The 
mixture is thoroughly beaten up until the binder is uniformly 
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dispersed through the emulsifying agent, the object being to re- 
duce the binder to a very fine state of division and thoroughly 
amalgamate it with the clay so that the emulsion has a smooth 
soapy feeling and is free from any tendency to exhibit adhesi\e- 
ness. The emulsion is mixed with the stock either in the beater or 
material (if desired) slit, and cut into sheets or into shingle stri»s, 
The following proportions are satisfactory: to 33 parts dray 
weight of fibrous stock is added an emulsion composed of 55 
parts by weight of asphalt emulsified with 12 parts by weight of 
colloidal clay contained in an aqueous vehicle—.A. P.-C. 

Machine for Testing Ribbons and Carbon Paper. J. A. L. 
Moller assignor to Standard Products Corporation. U. S. pat. 
1,537,179, May 12, 1925. To test ribbons and carbon paper, it is 
customary to subject them to repeated blows of a type member or 
members, the type making an impression on paper through the 
ribbon or carbon paper to be tested, the character and number 
of the impressions together with the condition of the ribbon or 
carbon paper after the test giving an indication of the quality 
of the materials used. The invention provides means whereby the 
percussive action of the printing means may be varied within 
definite limits; that is to say, with the machine in one adjust- 
in the stuff chest. The stock is then made into a sheet in the 
ment the type is made to strike successive blows against the 
platen, each blow being of similar intensity. With the machine 
differently adjusted, all the blows will be of equal intensity, but 
different from that obtained with the first adjustment. Means are 
provided for maintaining uniform intensity of the type blows 
during a succession or series of blows, whether the machine is in 
one adjustment or another, and regardless of the speed of the 
driving parts—A. P.-C. 

Process of Pulping Wood. L. Bradley and E. P. McKeefe. 
Can. pat. 246,477, Feb. 3, 1925. Wood “chips are cooked in a liquor 
containing caustic soda, sodium sulphite and sodium thiosulphate.— 
A. P.-C, 

Method and Apparatus for Digesting Pulp in Rotating Di- 
gesters. E. Morterud. U. S. pat. 1,566,339, Dec. 22, 1925. A 
pipe, located in one of the trunnions of the digester, is connected 
to an external heater, and internally it is connected alternately to 
two tubes leading to opposite ends of the digester—A. P.-C. 

Ungerer’s System for Digesting Wood by the Soda Process. 
Jenke. Ver. Zellstoff-U. Papier-Chem. Hauptversamml. 1924, 
177-80. Ungerer’s process is still being worked at the Stuppach 
pulp mill with a few modifications. The digester plant consists of 
a battery of 9 well insulated digesters inter-connected both top and 
bottom, of which 5 constitute a working series, while the others 
are in course of charging and discharging. The digesters have a 
capacity of 2.07 cu. m. of wood. The caustic liquor (5.6 to 6.0% 
of sodium hydroxide) is contained in a furnace-heated boiler con- 
sisting of a tubular preheater and horizontal cylindrical body, 
which are directly under fire, and an upper cylindrical reservoir, 
containing both liquor and steam, not directly exposed to the fur- 
nace gases. The liquor is forced under steam pressure of 6.6 to 8 
atmospheres from this reservoir through the battery of digesters 
in such a way that the fresh liquor enters the digester which is 
next ready to be discharged and the most exhausted liquor enters 
the digester most recently filled. As a digester charge of spent 
liquor is drawn off for transfer to the recovery plant, the liquor 
in each of the other digesters is passed one stage forward, while 
the digester ready for discharge is drained under the steam pres- 
sure from the liquor boiler. The pulp from this digester, saturated 
with practically clean fresh liquor, is conveyed to a system of 
Shanks’ lixiviating tanks, the ultimate washings from which aré 
returned to the caustic liquor plant. Thus, no washings are 
treated in the soda-recovery system. The 9 digesters give 24 
charges per 24 hours. The makeup in the soda-recovery plant 
consists partly of sodium sulphate and partly of carbonate; excess 
of sulphate in the makeup causes corrosion in the liquor preheater. 
The consumption of chemicals per 100 kg. of cellulose is 4.04 kg. 
of sodium carbonate, 7.08 of Glauber’s salt and 25.6 kg. of quick- 
lime.—C. J. W. 
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For Cost Men: 


By Miss Helen U. Kiely, Director, Bureau of Technical 


Research, American Writing 


Any paper that has to deal with technical facts must be neces- 
sarily superficial unless considerable time is taken in expounding 
each fact. This would be uninteresting to a cost man as it is 
rather outside his sphere and a broader knowledge on many of the 
facts involved in his work would be more valuable to him then a 
concentrated knowledge on one or two. For this reason I have 
If there 1s 
one of particular interest to anyone I should be very glad to go 


not attempted to go into detail on any one subject. 


more into detail during the discussion if I am able. 

If each run of paper could be made exactly the same the 
cost man would have little or no trouble. If papermaking could 
be reduced to an exact science, production and costs should 
be standard for a locality. I am going to try and tell you why 
each run of paper cannot be made exactly the same—by con- 
sidering briefly the raw materials used and their reactions. When 
one understands the basic reactions involved in the manufacture 
of given articles, it is easier to interpret the results obtained. 

The cost of the raw material used in papermaking is ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. of the entire cost. There is but one 
substance used today for paper, namely cellulose. Daily we 
are learning more about it and its reactions and_ possibilities. 
‘al vegetable fibers contain various percentages of cellulose. It 
forms the walls of the plant cells which contain the living pro- 
toplasm. As the tree grows the different cells harden, thicken 
and strengthen. ‘The cellulose obtained from old trees is a 
longer fiber than that from the young sapling. 

In cotton we have cellulose in its original form, the cotton 
fibers holding the seed and protecting it. Any vegetable fiber 
is suitable for papermaking but it must be commercially feasi- 
ble to reduce it to the fiber form and it must contain sufficient 
cellulose after the reduction. Cellulose except in cotton is never 
found uncombined—it contains lignin, pectins, coloring matter, tan- 
nin, waxes and many other substances that have to be removed 
before a fiber sufficiently pure for papermaking is available. That 
is the pulp manufacturers’s problem. Cellulose even then is 
sellom found without some impurities. Small amounts of minerals 
remaining in the cellulose accounts for the ash, sometimes re- 
ported in high grade papers when no filler has been added. 

In chemical composition cellulose closely resembles starch and 
like starch has a great affinity for water. It is this affinity for 
water that cellulose possesses that makes the manufacture of var- 
ious papers possible. The chief difference between blotting paper 








* Address delivered at Semi-Annual Convention of Cost Association of Paper 
Industry held at Holyoke, Sept. 23, 24, 25th, 1926. 


Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


and glassine paper is a question of water absorption or hydration. 
The more water you get into the paper fibers the more trans- 
parent you make them and the more parchmentized they become 
—as we say the more hydrated they are. An example of cellu- 
lose not hydrated is blotting paper,—the stock is in the beater 
for a very short time when it is run on the paper machine. 
The fibers are capable of absorbing more water so that .paper 
made is used for this purpose,—blotting paper is absorbing 
water; glassine or greaseproof paper is just the opposite. With 
the latter paper the fibers hold as much water as possible and 
the water cannot penetrate easily so these papers are used for 
waterproofing purposes. When you realize that a short treat- 
ment in the beater can materially change the product you will 
understand the main reason for paper variance and oftentimes 
the differences in the cost of production of the same grade. 
A slow stock gives up its water more slowly. This means 
slower production and more power consumed. Short fibered 
stock is apt to be more brittle and may cause more breaks 
on the machine giving more broke and less paper. 


Mechanical Control of Beating 


There are mechanical devices for controlling the beating oper- 
ation that are giving very satisfactory results. On several of 
our beaters at the American Writing Paper Company we have 
a mechanical control that charts the beater settings. If the 
beaterman is told to set the beater roll to a given setting for 
a definite length of time this chart shows whether this procedure 
was followed and much of the guess work in beating has been 
eliminated. This setting is always the same for a particular 
grade of paper. 

At this point it may not be amiss to add that the cost of 
broke on a small order is often as much as on a longer run 
as the largest amount is made in catching the color and getting 
the formation at the start of the run. There is very little profit 
in a two or three beater order. More broke is often made than 
can be turned back into the beaters and this has to be considered 
practically a loss. Small orders should carry a slightly higher 
price to cover this condition. 

While speaking about the affinity of cellulose fiber for water 
we might mention that it is this condition that causes so much 
trouble in print shops,—improper register and paper with curly 
edges. Paper that has been stored in a room that is not well 
ventilated easily takes up or gives up moisture around the edges. 
If there are five or six reams piled on top of the other the 
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moisture can only penetrate so far. Consequently the middle 
of the paper is much drier than the edges, which condition causes 
curling. By allowing the paper to aerrate thoroughly this mois- 
ture will be distributed uniformly throughout the sheet and many 
times the wavey edges will disappear. 


Cellulose fibers being of definite chemical composition have 
an affinity for certain chemicals and this feature has permitted 
the manufacture of a variety of products. One of these is the 
vulcanized fiber products used for disc wheels, battery cases, 
flashlight holders, etc. The cellulose is dissolved in the zinc 


chloride forming a product in no way resembling the paper from 
which it was made. 


This solubility of cellulose is also the base of the fiber silk 
or rayon industry. The solution of cellulose is forced through 
fine orifices from which it emerges in fine threads which are 
gathered together, then wound on a spool. Cellulose may also 
be dissolved in sulphuric acid, giving the transparent, grease- 
proof vegetable parchment paper. 


Cellulose Nitrates and Acetates 


Cellulose fibers combine with certain acids, forming a group 
of substances known as cellulose nitrate and acetates. A most 
common product made this way is gun cotton. Photographic 
films and moving picture films are made from the acetate which 
is not inflammable. Moving pictures today will not burn as 
they did ten years ago. 

Cellulose acetate is used for aeroplane wings, making them 
transparent, light, waterproof and non-inflammable. Cellulose 
acetate is also used in making cloth and lace. The solution in 
a pasty form very much like a glue solution is run on drums 
on which are molded patterns. After the paste dries on the 


drums it is taken off sheet after sheet and we have yards of 
lace or cloth. 


The supply of cotton and wocd fiber that was used chiefly. 


by the papermaker is now being used by these varous other 
industries and often the papermaker is obliged to buy cotton 
that has been treated chemically. Rayon is an example. This 
may be used but the fibers are very short and brittle and there 
is a big shrinkage before it can be made into paper—at least 35%. 

With the increasing demands for wood and cotton fibers out- 
side the paper industry we necessarily find the papermaker con- 
cerned with the future supply of raw materials. This is the 
reason so much attention is being given to the annual and semi- 
annual growing crops so it will not be necessary to wait for 
25 to 30 years for the evergreen tree to mature. Cotton as 
grown in nature is seldom used directly in papermaking as it is 
more valuable in that form for the textile industry while the 
paper manufacturers can use equally as well the waste from this 
industry. 

Use of Bagasse 


There have been attempts made to use other Southern crops, 
bagasse or sugar cane being an outstanding example. This is 
being used in certain kinds of wrapping papers today. On the 
other side esparto, bamboo, straw, hennequin and numerous other 
plants are chief sources for raw materials. These fibers give 
typical characteristics to the paper and if the mills are located 
near to the source of raw supply, should be economically feasible. 

I recently visited a mill near Washington where Southern 
Pine was being cooked by the soda process. This gave a long, 
soft fiber that was being used to replace sulphite at a decided 
profit. as the freight rates on the pine from the South were 
nuch lower than the Northern rates. We also heard last week 
that Sulphite Cooking of wood was on the wane. It was too 
destructive and expensive and the Sulphate Process possibly 
modified would replace it. In this process there is little waste 
as the cooking liquors are practically all recovered and used over. 

At this point it might be interesting to consider the effect 
of moisture on the chemicals used in the paper mill. We have 
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seen how the reaction between cellulose fibers and water makes 
the various kinds of paper possible. It is necessary to know 
where moisture tests should be made and where costs should be 
figured on a dry or an “as received” basis. 

Materials absorb water differently. Some substances are more 
attracted to it than others, such as salt. You know in damp 
weather how you cannot shake salt out of a saltshaker—it has 
taken on moisture due to this affinity for water. When you 
put bleaching powder in water, the bleaching powder takes up 
the water, giving off heat. Calcium chloride is the residue left 
in the stock after bleaching and has a very great affinity for 
water. -It should be carefully removed by washing or the un- 
even absorption of water may cause curling and improper register 
of the paper. Another example of water affecting paper is in 
the testing. Paper must be humidified—a definite amount of 
water actually put into the paper before it can be tested. If 
this were not done, in the winter time in a steam heated room 
under very dry air the tests would be very different from an 
August day when there is considerable moisture present. In 
about an hour paper containing 3% per cent moisture will absorb 
5 per cent to 6 per cent in a room where the humidity is 65 per 
cent relative. 

Wood pulp is always bought on a 10 per cent air dry basis, 
pulp or paper dried in an oven at 212 degrees F. is called “bone 
dry,” but it will never remain in this condition. It will always 
take on moisture from the air in which it is stored. The max- 
imum amount of water taken on by the pulp is 10 per cent. 
Pulp manufacturers have agreed upon this figure and it is nec- 
esary for the pulp users to determine definitely the per cent 
of moisture in their pulp before figuring their furnishes. 


Moisture Must Be Considered 


Moisture must be considered in figuring filler retentions as 
the retention figures are usually given on a bone dry basis while 
the filler is added to the beater on an “as received” basis,— 
Clay often containing as high as 20 per cent moisture. In figur- 
ing filler retention are you figuring on the correct moisture basis? 
Crown filler when used presents a double error as in this material, 
besides the hygroscopic moisture we have “moisture of crystalli- 
zation” which has to be reckoned with. Crown Filler retentions 
must be calculated differently to take these two molecules of 
combined water into consideration. It might be interesting to 
some to know something about average filler retention percent- 
ages. Talc, Agalite or Asbestine under proper machine con- 
ditions give the most satisfactory retention—as high as 80 per 
cent being obtained. These fillers are of a coarse crystalline 
structure and are, therefore, held more readily by the fibers. 
In certain kinds of offset papers these are said to be objection- 
able as they are apt to be removed from the paper leaving a 
hole. and chip the roll on the printing machine. Clay is usually 
found to be the most satisfactory filler where opacity and print- 
ing surface are of importance. Clay forms a good slip on sus- 
pension in water and has a good retention—about 70 per cent 
under average conditions. 7 

Clay can be purchased with a good color and of varying de- 
grees of fineness and freedom from grit. The washed English 
clays are practically good in these respects. Crown filler is 
used in papers where color, feel and texture are important. 
Crown filler has the best color of any filler but it also has the 
lowest retention. The retention of Crown Filler increases with 
the amount used. It is seldom found profitable to add less than 
25 per cent on the beater furnish. Pearl Filler has less combined 
water than Crown Filler and usually has a slightly better re- 
tention. Pearl Filler must be carefully tested for neutrality as 
foam and color troubles may result. 


Alum One of Most Used Chemicals 
Alum is one of the most used chemicles in papermaking. It 


is the papermakers’ refuge in case of trouble. It is safer to 
use too much alum than too little so the cost is continually 
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running into wide discrepancies in its use. During the last year 
much progress has been made in the use of the correct amount 
of alum by controlling the acidity of the beaters with the Hydro- 
gen-lon indicators. These indicators make it comparatively 
simple to read the amount of acid in the beater and are rapidly 
replacing litmus paper which would not tell the degree of acidity. 

Alum is added to the beaters either dry or in solution. It is 
simpler for the cost man when it is added dry, then he does 
not have to depend upon a baume reading which may have been 
read incorrectly. An error in reading of 1/10 degree would 
mean a 1/10 Ib. per gallon which would be considerable alum 
in a week’s time. 

It is well to state that thermometers and baume scales should 
be correct and the temperature at which these scales are read 
should be the temperature at which the scale is standardized. 

Alum and bleach scales are tested in solutions at 60 degrees 
F. while glue and gums are at 120 degrees F. Solutions should 
be cooled or heated to the correct temperature before taking a 
reading. 

There are two grades of alum in commercial use and the 
price varies not for the aluminum content which is approximately 
the same in either grade but on the iron content. The less iron 
present the more expensive. Alum as a rule runs very pure 
and should cause little trouble. 

Bleach is used in paper mills and is purchased and figured 
on an available chlorine basis, which is the active substance in 
bleach. Chlorine will not bleach but it has the power to make 
other substances give up oxygen, which is the bleaching agent. 
In making up a bleaching powder solution, the common pro- 
cedure is to agitate it in a large vessel at not too high a tem- 
perature being about 80 degrees F. Bleach liquor, after it is 
made up, is not permanent., If it is exposed to the sunlight, 
it will lose 75 per cent of its strength in a month. When it 
starts to deteriorate, it does so rapidly. The use of excess 
bleach may oftentimes be attributed to using old bleach that has 
deteriorated. The use of liquid chlorine in replacing the old 
bleaching powder is proving to be much more efficient and 


convenient. ‘tes 


Rosin Size of Great Interest 
Rosin size is always of interest and sizing problems are always 
present. Rosin is purchased on a 60 per cent solid and 40 per 
cent moisture basis—where it is bought in size form. This is 
sometimes added to the beater directly but more often it is 
diluted to a milk form. This milk is made to a 2 or 3 per 
cent solution and added in this form to the beaters. The pounds 
dry rosin per gallon is used in cost work. It must be remembered 
that a 40 per cent moisture must be considered, to figure the 
amount of rosin that was used in an “as received” basis. Per- 
haps some of you men are not clear as to what it meant by a 
25 per cent free rosin—a 30 per cent free or even a neutral size. 
Rosin itself is a very weak acid and will react with an alkali 
to form a soap—just as fats or stearic acid will combine with 
lye to form the common washing soaps. If the correct propor- 
tion of alkali is added, to combine with all the rosin, a neutral 
size will result. When 15, 20 or 25 per cent of the rosin is 
left unsaponified, it is termed a free size rosin as the amount 
may be. There has always been a discussion as to the sizing 
value of a high free. rosin over a neutral size. Whether we 
start with a neutral size or a high rosin size, we will, on the 
proper addition of alum, come out with free rosin,. which is, 
I believe, our sizing agent as the aluminum resinate is unstable 
and breaks down and gives us our waterproofing surface. The 
percentage of rosin used should be varied for different furnishes, 
—a rag furnish requiring about 100 per cent. more than a sulphite. 
A free sheet will require more rosin than a slow sheet, as 
slowing ‘or hydfating-the stock has’a sizing value in itself. 


‘Only 4 definite’ percentage of rosin can be held on the fibers 
and jnstead of increasing the amount used it would be more 
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economical to improve the sizing emulsion so that the particles 
would be more finely dispersed and so have greater covering 
power. The use of small amounts of glue or gum with the 
rosin size, which helps this dispersion, is of distinct advantage. 


Glues and Gums 


Glues and gums or starches are used in the paper mill chiefly 
as a tub size for increasing strength, to give a firm surface 
that will erase well, not pick, and to help the finish, feel and 
cockle. It is hard to determine the amount of glue or gum 
taken up by the sheet without chemical analysis and here the 
figures obtained do not always check the amount used. The glue 
or starch is prepared by heating to a high temperature—approx- 
imately 130 degrees F. for glue and 180 degrees for starch then 
diluting with water to the desired baume. It is well about once 
a month, to have a determination made of the total solids in the 
tub size, to see how it checks with the baume, so many factors 
will affect this baume reading and in heavy viscous solutions it 
is very easy to read the scale incorrectly. In determining the 
amount of glue or gum taken up by the paper, in figuring the 
pounds of glue used per 100 Ib. of paper, there are several 
methods that may be followed. Firstly, is the per cent retained 
in the finished paper determined by a quantitative glue or starch 
determination? This usually shows about 80 per cent of the 
glue added retained. Perhaps a simpler way of determining 
this same figure, would be by determining the amount of glue 
or gum soaked up by the bone dry paper when passing through 
the tub. This figure is known as the per cent soak figure and 
varies with the amount of rosin size used. A strip of paper 
is torn from the web directly after the tub before the drier. 
This wet strip is quickly weighed then dried. The per cent 
moisture on the bone dry basis is called the percent soak. For 
example, a paper containing about 2 per cent rosin is run through 
a 4 degree Baume glue solution, which is approximately a 10 
per cent solution. The wet paper weighs 100 grams; the bone 
dry weight is 73 grams. This shows that 27 grams of the glue 
solution has been absorbed on 73 grams of bone dry paper. 
The percent soak would be 27 divided by 73 or 37 per cent. This 
means that for every 100 lbs. of paper made 3.7 Ibs. glue would 
be used as the glue solution was approximately 10 per cent. Then 
by multiplying the number of pounds of paper made per day 
by 3.7 we can find the pounds of glue consumed. It seems ad- 
visable to have glue or starch retention factors for various grades. 
A figure for the amount of tub sized paper used in broke should 
be determined and the percentage of glue used in this, added 
to the pounds of paper made. 

Temperature Plays Important Part 

Temperature plays a very important part in tub sizing and 
cost figures. may be thrown off by not watching this carefully. 
The higher the temperature, the more glue per 100 lbs. of paper 
will be retained while the baume will show a lower reading. 
Moisture in glue and starch is seldom considered in making up 
solutions. There is a source of error here as many commercial 
glues contain as high as 15 per cent moisture. 

There is another factor that may be considered here as con- 
tributing to the “invisible waste”; which, as you know, is an 
arbitrary term used to cover all cost and accounting discrepancies. 
This is an error made in checking the gross furnish of the beaters 
with the pounds of finished paper made. Here the error arises 
from figuring the beater furnish on an air dry basis and the 
paper made on a varying moistufe content which by the way, 
is not often determined but assumed. The rags are in many 
cases furnished on a bone dry basis from the car equivalents 
and this introduces still another variable. This may account for 
the reason: that oftentimes the pounds made on one: run- will 
not check the -next run*the same gross furnish made under the 
same mantfacturing conditions. If this’“coendition‘-occurs re- 
peatedly it is strongly advised to run’ a/ féw. ‘itioisturé- tests’ on 
the finished paper. It may be surprising to see’ What’an érror 
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can be introduced in the pounds production when only a 2 per 
cent variation in the moisture of. the finished paper is found. 
For example, if a mill makes 25 tons of paper daily and there 
is 4 per cent moisture in the paper, that would mean only 24 
tons of actual fiber. If the paper contained 6 per cent moisture 
which is only a 2 per cent variation and this is easily possible 
that would give 23% tons or an error of 1000 Ibs. in accounting 
for the paper made. This may account for variations in papers 
made for special coating or printing purposes, which are made 
to contain high percentages of moisture and similar papers made 
for different purposes. 

The fiber loss on the paper machine varies with the kind of 
paper made, the stock used, the degree of beating, the speed and 
save-all equipment. This loss ranges from 2% to 10% on dif- 
ferent grades. 

Water in Paper Making 


I will give just a few brief remarks on the water used in paper- 
making. This should not be overlooked as water is a deciding 
factor in paper and pulp mills. In this locality it is a problem 
that gives us little trouble as the Connecticut River water is ideal 
for papermaking, being very soft and free from organic matter 


and usually available in sufficiently large quantities. In some 
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localities, where the water is very hard and contains dissolved 
organic substances elaborate filtering and softening systems must 
be installed and in many localities the supply of water is 50 
limited that it is necessary to carefully conserve its use, Even 
where a soft water is used it must be purified and filtered to a 
certain extent, if only to improve the color. 

Alum is a chemical universally used for this purpose. Various 
methods are used for adding alum, the principle involved being 
that the water, which is either neutral or slightly alkaline, pre- 
cipitates the alum in a flock, which carries down with it the 
suspended matter. This suspended matter is then removed by 
filtration. The water used in boiler plants often has to be more 
carefully purified as the presence of chemical salts have a quick 
and costly reaction on the boilers. 

The conservation of water, as well as the saving of fiber, filler 
and size which is carried away with it and which the cost man 
is so apt to include under his heading of invisible waste is now 
being taken care of by the installation of closed systems and 


save-alls. This opens up a new subject that is of interest as we 
are all interested in saving and reducing our losses. Mr. W. B. 
Gery of the Dorr Save-All is going to speak upon this subject, 


so I will not touch on that subject, but will be pleased to answer 
any questions you may wish to ask. (Applause). 


The Conditions of Remunerative Production in 
the Paper Industry’ 


Translated by J. Melrose Arnot 


The Wochenblatt fur Papierfabrikation publishes an interest- 
ing article by Dr. Mirus on the above subject. An abridged 
translation is as follows:- 

In this study the method adopted is built upon R. Hildebrandt’s 
“Mathematischgraphische Untersuchungen uber die Rentabilitars— 
verhaltnisse des Fabrikbetriebes,” and the work was undertaken 
at the instigation of a member of the General Committee of the 
trade groups, assisted by the statistical departments of the various 
associations in the German paper trade. 

In a short introduction Dr. C. says that in his report on “The 
Policy of Cartels in the Paper Industry,” to the general meeting 
of papermakers in February, he mentioned shortly the question 
of the influence of short time working together with falling prices 
on the payability of papermaking undertakings. Now that exact 
statistics are available they are submitted to all who are interest- 
ed; that is, to all who would not “be like dumb-driven cattle, but 
be hero’s in the strife” and earnest study will be amply repaid. 

In the paper industry the cost is usually arrived at by reckoning 
the cost of materials and wages and the various standing charges 
for a specific time. or quantity of paper. As the turnover changes, 
and wages and other changes are subject to variations, the manu- 
facturer must check the figures at regular short intervals if he 
would avoid serious error. 

This plan has the disadvantage that the figures of a past period 
form the basis of future calculations, although the output and 
even the kinds produced may be changing, and with the—the cost. 
The manufacturer has recourse to estimates which can be based 
only on numerous previous records or extensive experience. 

It is possible to obtain clear ideas by the help of the graphic 
method. 

Experience has shown that materials, wages and other changes 
follow certain laws with regard to their height under varying 
degrees of employment. The so-called payability diagrams give 
a much clearer view of the conditions than mere figures can. 

The graphic mathematical method for determining payability 
under varying output, is based on the book values which fall into 
three categories :- 

* From the World’s Paper Trade Review. 


Cost SEcTION 


1—Materials (and packing materials). 

2—Wages. 

3—Trading and works charges (coal, current, lubricants, felts, 

wires, etc.) 

These three costs plus profit equal the turnover. 

Experience teaches that materials and packings rise and fall in 
exact proportion with turnover, so that, theoretically, when turn- 
over sinks to zero, materials and packing must also be at zero. 

Wages are influenced variously, but they are by no means zero 
when business is at that stage, for the entire staff cannot be sus- 
pended; at least, a watch must be kept and repairs seen to. 

The position is rather different with the other charges. One 
set for example, administration salaries, selling, depreciation, 
light and heating (?) are not influenced by the state of trade and 
may be regarded as constant. Felts, wires, coal and lubricants 
decrease with decreasing business, and, theoretically, reach zero 
when the works are entirely stopped. Another part comprising 
workmen’s insurance, commissions, risks, etc., decrease with de- 
creasing business and increase when business increases. It 
follows that, theoretically, general charges never fall to zero 
even when business has dropped to that extent. 

Relationship of Various Lines 

Fic. 1 shows the relationship of the various items. The hori- 
zontal line AB represents a month’s production at full output, 
or 100 per cent, say 1500 tons of news print worth 500,000, and is 
drawn 10 cm. in length. On a vertical line drawn above B, BC,. 
on the same scale represents cost of materials and packing, say 
58 per cent of 500,000, or 5.8 cm., CD the wages, say 12 per cent 
or 1.2 cm., and DE the general charges, say 20 per cent, or 2 cm. 
The profit is put at 10 per cent, and is represented by EF 1 cm. 
long. 

These percentages are selected from actual practice, put the 
diagram will naturally differ when using figures obtained in other 
works. 

According to the theory already propounded, when business is. 
at zero, materials and packing must also be at zero; we there- 
fore join C and A. We join also D and A, but as wages never 
fall to zero, the line is bent up as it approaches, A to the extent. 
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rFRUBBER 
FOR ANY MACHINE 


BLANK ROLL 
BLUEPRINTS 


— Mill Cogs 


ON SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE 


lities 
We make all kinds of Mill Cogs and have special faci 
that will be of on at Service to you. We make a specialty 


of “ready dresse ogs which are 
t “realy READY TO RUN 


the moment driven and keyed. Write at 
once for circular ““G” and instruction sheets 
free. 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Established 1882 


Nash, Hytor 


Is widely used for every vacuum need in the 
mill.—for removing water and air from flat 
boxes, dryers, wires, felts, suction rolls and 
similar equipment. It is standard equipment 
in over 500 mills, making ane = of the 
country’s total production of 

THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 

South Norwalk, Connecticut 


WIECKERT COGS 


Made of Hard Maple 
WILL STAND THE STRAIN 
THEY WEAR LONGER 


WIECKERT LUMBER CO. 
Cogs of All Kinds 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO. 


ASBESTINE 
PULP 


857. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


FILLER 


90% Retention 


Your Card in This Space 


Will Bring Results 
Rates on Application 
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Paper buyers find leading 


manufacturers in the 
Fifth Avenue Building 


On your buying trip to New York, begin at 
The Fifth Avenue Building. It is the buying 
center for book, coated, and other papers. 
Here you will find the New York offices and 
salesrooms of the leading paper merchants, 
mill supply manufacturers and mill engineers. 
Here, in one building—on one buying trip— 
you can complete your needs for the season. 
The exceptional convenience of location, pleas- 
ing atmosphere and association with success- 
ful business men make this the obvious place 
to do your New York buying. 


its situation at historic Madison Square 
places The Fifth Avenue Building within easy 
reach of all uptown and downtown New York. 
Surrounded by the leading hotels. Ten min- 
utes by subway from the Pennsylvania Termi- 
nal. Thirteen minutes from Grand Central. 
Busses and surface lines pass the door. Two 
elevated lines are within two blocks. 


The FIFTH AVENUE 
BUILDING 


Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
at Madison Square, New York 


“More than an office building” 
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of the estimated wages cost of the standing plant. With regard 
to the general charges, as these never fall to zero we draw a line 
from E to the arrow head at G towards AY for further consid- 
eration. 

As already stated, general charges shrink in a less proportion 
than output. In many mechanical industries Hildebrandt found it 
to be only 15 to 25 per cent, but it is much more in the paper in- 
dustry, for coal, current, lubricants, felts and wires fall to zero 
in a stopped mill, so that one may reckon with 40 to 50 per cent 
of the normal charges, and DE in the diagram may be reduced 
to 45 per cent on the AY axis. This proportion must be specially 
determined for each works. 

The payability diagram so obtained is a time-saving tool for 
calculations in the hands of the manufacturer. 

A smaller production of the same kind of paper, say 1,000 tons, 
would equal 6.6 cm. on the line AB or B 1 on the diagram. If 
we erect a vertical line over this the distances B 1-C 1, C 1-D 1 
and D 1-E 1 will be proportional to BC, CD, DE respectively. 

We are now in a position to complete the payability diagram 
and proceed as in Fig. 2. By drawing the line FH parallel to 
AB, we have the square ABFH whose sides are equal to the pro- 
duction AB. Now join A and F and call the point where the 
diagonal (value of ‘finished product) and EG (the total cost line) 
cross K or the critical point, sometimes also called the loss point. 

From K let a line fall on AB, which it meets at A 1, distant 
from A 4.7 cm. In other words, in our example profit turns to 
loss when production falls below 47 per cent. It is thus clear 
how profit falls with. falling output till it reaches zero at the 
point K, and if continued becomes a loss, for the total cost is 
then greater than the turnover. 


The value of the diagram depends upon reliable bookkeeping 
and works calculations, and the diagram differs with differing 
mills, but in all cases gives a clear indication where the critical 
point lies. 

With the help of such a diagram one may find how far one 
may reduce prices to meet market conditions. Therefore, let us 
examine the cross hatched profit triangle KEF by itself, making 


KE the base on a larger scale and drawn horizontally as in Fig. 
3. 






Materials 8 
Packing 
58%, 


thn 


B 


‘Normal Production /500 Tens 
Fic. 1 

K then equals 47 per cent and E 100 per cent output. Between 
these we mark 50, 60, 70, 80 and 90 per cent. We had a monthly 
production of 1500 tons, worth 500,000 s., so that one ton was 
worth 333s., antl as'we put’ profit at 10 per cent at 100 per cent cutput 
vuc ton yields 733'3s, or; for “simplitity, say. 35 units on the line 
erected vertically on E, thus obtaining the point F, which we join 
with K The more business, declines the.smaller witl be the profit. 
till, in our example, at 47 per cent output it is zero. 

If one not only produces less but at the same time reduces the 
selling price, the loss point will be reached still sooner. This is 
shown by the dotted “and broken Tines. ~ 


Cost SECTION 






The broken lines are formed by joining the money figures on 
the right of Fig. 3 with the money figures marked out on the 
same scale on the left side. They run parallel to KF ‘and show 
by how much the.profit area is diminished by any given price 
reduction. For instance, the profit area when profit is 35s. per 
ton is KEF; after a reduction of 5s. it is only K 1 EF 1. The 
point where the broken lines cut the cost line KE gives the pro- 
duction at which a loss will occur as soon as the price reduction 
is made. For example, were the price reduced to 20s. the criti- 


H F 


A Ay 
Fic. 2 

cal point would be reached when production had fallen to 70 per 
cent 

The diagram shows clearly that one may go further in reduc- 
ing production than in reducing prices, or that one may more 
easily sustain a loss in production than a reduction in price 

(percentually). 

The fact that the study of this question and the calculations 
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Price reduction causes Loss %o begin. 
aie wv 

are based upon the production of one kind of paper only, viz, 
newsprint, must not be overlooked. When trade is bad, there is 
a tendency to try to fill the place of ‘lost orders by turning over to 
the manufacture of other kinds. This invariably résults in in- 
creasing the incidence of general charges. To have taken account 
of such matters would have led to confusion and inaccuracy. 
Basic principles are best shown by simple examples. But the 
point is worth noting, for it has the same effect as altering the 
price and output. _. 4 

Payability is adversely affected by: A—Decrease in busine. s. 
B—Faling Prices,” .\C>-Frequent charges Jof{. the qualities being 
made on A and C are less market if B can be cut off; that is, if 
prices can be maintained. x 
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Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 


New York 
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Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 
Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications Bedford McNeill 
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Consultation Bentley's 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 
A BC, 5th Edition 


Pulp anil Paper Mills, Power Plants, 
Chemical Plants 


Engineering Design Management 
Construction Supervision Process Development 
Mechanical Equipment Waste Utilization 
Surveys Fuel Economy 


Investigations Valuations 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE, INC., 


Chemists : Engineers : Managers 


30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
MEMBER AM. SOC, C, E. 
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J.H.WALLACE 
& COMPANY. 


TEMPLE COURT BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY, USA. 
CABLES, TRIPLEX, N.Y. 


Japanese Papers 


JAPAN Hand and Machine 
made Papers are carried in 
stock at our warehouse a 
Vestry Street. Don’t pass 

an order for JAPANESE 
PAPER no matter for what 
purpose; come to us for 
samples and prices. 


Whitfield Paper 
Works, Inc. 


12-16 Vestry Street 
New York; N. Y. 


Established 1869 


A Reliable Source of Supply for Pulp and 
Paper Mill Machinery and Equipment: 


BARKING DRUMS 
INCINERATORS 
EVAPORATORS 
CHIP SCREENS 
CHIPPERS 


PULPWOOD SLASHERS 

CUT-OFF MACHINES 

HEAVY TRANSMISSION 

CONVEYORS 

COLLAPSIBLE WINDER 
SHAFTS 


Acid Resisting Bronze 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


D. J. MURRAY MFG. CO. 
WAUSAU, WIS. 
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JCURNAL, 55rH 





YEAR 


Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 








NEW YORK IMPORTS 








WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 2, 1926 
SUMMARY 

ATERTE PALES 2 neces cece cesscsccccccess 436 cs. 

SAGE. ous anosbns oscsthences ste Ene Se 
Paper hangings ............ssseeee0e8 32 bis., 3 cs. 
SE chases bkumh vee > b2b sca pean 3877 rolls 
Printing Paper ........00-: 68 rolls, 16 bls., 68 cs. 
Wrapping paper ........ 118 bdis., 121 bls., 16 cs. 
i Ee Sc none pb Seeds ose ete sac 26 bis. 
EE 2h sacnxbecbbeSbbeckn seb ee pas 8 cs. 
Pe Se is becueccesseedecesesuetes 54 cs. 
RVEIORES.. oc ccccccsesecscvccnescsccesoscesas GB 
COVES POPET ..... cc cesecvccccceccsccesesd CB 
MUG DORE 5o6v ccs nccccenessccveszeceeded CB 
NN See Oe 
I MOOT . oweveccseneccsvessesoseced 39 cs. 
ee EO Pe ee ee LL 3 cs. 
PRE Ul, . 4 cdiewewatasteevescctecvee CB 
SPOGREDOUREEEE DOMOT .cc ccc ccccvnccscccccce 20 cs. 
Bieta) coated POMET 2... .cccccccsccsccccecss 11 cs, 
Baryta coated paper .......scecccccsccees 95 cs. 
Surtace Coated PAPET 2... cccscccscccccces 185 cs. 
PE ORE wna nun s0k sc toe cesoncesetcunes 60 cs. 
IE oS Uc kw cba Ses Sov evssecoeececes 13 es. 
ND. 6 waned os 0cee poder e00swep ones 11 cs. 
SE MEE cccorccoccecagenssccccesves 13 cs. 
NE ER oie ban cnccecdcnenevepsecesce sm Ole 
I PD a os <cauciece sdb ce'ene 64 00% 1936 rolls 


Miscellaneous paper 
142 rolls; 361 bls., 138 pkgs., 274 cs. 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
Brit'sh American Tobacco Co., Adriatic, 
pool, 5 cs. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Schodack, Havre, 
300 cs. 
The Surbrug 


Liver- 
? 


Co., De Grasse, Havre, 29 


cs. 
Standard Products Corp., De Grasse, Havre, 
42 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 69 cs. 
WALL PAPER 


F. J. Emmerich, Cleveland, Hamburg, 3 bls. 
Lehman-Connor Co., De Grasse, Havre, 1 cs. 


A. C€. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Lapland, Antwerp, 
1 cs., 19 bls. st tial 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Olympic, Southampton, 
27 bis. 


Keller-Dorian Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 11 cs. 

Keller-Dorian Paper Co., Aquitania, Southamp- 
ton, 27 cs. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr:, Inc., Aquitania, Southamp- 
ton, 2 cs. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 
15 bls., 2 cs. : ; 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Samaria, Liverpool, 


17 ble. 
Whiting & Pat‘erson Co., Olympic, Southampton, 
1 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 


N. Y. Times, Math Ida, Botwood, 1604 rolls. 
McCall Co., Mathilda, Botwood, 224 rolls. 
Tidewater Papermills Sales Corp., Mathilda, Bot- 


wood, 1650 rolls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Pr. Roosevelt, 
Bremen, 399 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 


E. Dietzgen & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 4 cs. 


J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 
16 bls. 


Oxford University Press, Adriatic, Liverpool, 
4 cs. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, 
31 cs. 


F. L. Kramer & Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Volendam, Rotterdam. 3 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Lapland, Antwerp, 3 cs. 
Globe Shipping Cv., Lapland, Antwerp, 16 cs. 
Lt & Esser Co,, Rel ance, Hamburg, 68 
rolls. 
Kennedy & Co., N. Ams‘erdam, Rotterdam, 3 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
2 cs. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


aueatioe O’Meara Co., Naples Maru, Hamburg, 
108 bls. 

C. Steiner, Volendam, Rotterdam, 13 bls. 

Blauvelt-Wiley Paper Manfg. Co., California, 
Glasgow, 118 bdls. 

F. C. Strype, Lapland, Antwerp, 6 cs. 

Bendix Paper Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 10 cs. 


PACKING PAPER 


S. S. Alcorn, Anaconda, Rotterdam, 16 bls. 
— L. Kramer & Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 10 
FILTER PAPER 
_ C. Schleicher Schull Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 

5 cs. 
= Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Carmania, Liver- 
pocl, 3 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Reliance, Hamburg, 54 cs. 


ENVELOPES 


Globe Shipping Co., Columbus, 


a” 


Bremen, 57 cs. 
COVER PAPER 
International Forwarding. Co., 


Reliance, Ham- 
burg, 3 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Columbus, Bremen, 4 cs. 
F. L. Kramer & Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 6 cs. 
Abraham & Strauss, Schodack, Havre, 2 cs. 
Coenca Morrson & Co., Paris, Havre, 10 cs. 
C. S. Clark & Co., Paris, Havre, 1 cs. 
Saks & Co., Aquitania, Southampton, 1 cs. 
S.. Stern, Aquitania, Southampton, 1 cs. 


STENCIL PAPER 


Ar'ac Dry Stencil Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 
20 cs. 
PERGAMYN PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Cleveland, Hamburg, 39 cs. 


GALLIC PAPER 


Keuffel & Esser Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 3 cs. 


TRANSFER PAPER 


F. L. Kramer & Co., G. Washington, Bremen, 
24 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
©. W. Sellers, Pr. Roosevelt, Bremen, 14 cs. 


C. W. Sel'ers, Columbus, Bremen, 4 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Columbus, Bremen, 2 


2 cs. 
METAL COATED PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, G., 
ton, Bremen, 9 cs. 
Hensel, Bruckman & 
Hamburg, 1 cs. 


Hensel, Bruckrran & Lorbacher, Reliance, Ham- 
burg, 1 cs. 


Washing- 


Lorbacher, Cleveland, 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 


Globe Shipping Co., “Columbus, Bremen, 95 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 
cs. . 

P. H. Petry & Co., Cleveland, Hamburg, 5 cs. 
Montag Bros., Cleveland, Hamburg, 41 
P. C. Zuh'ke, Lapland, Antwerp, 84 cs. 


Gevaert Co. of America, Lapland, 
48 cs. 


cs. 


Antwerp, 


PHOTO PAPER 


J. J. Gawn & Co., Adriatic, Liverpool, 1 cs. 


Brown Bros. & Co., Pan America, Buenos Aires, 
ye 
2? cs. 


SILK PAPER 
neo, Wye & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
3 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Samaria, Liverpool, 11 cs. 


COLORED PAPER 
Downings, Inc., De Grasse, Havre, 3 cs. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., De Grasse, Havre, 1 cs. 
Borden-Riley Paper Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 3 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Derfflinger, Bremen, 6 cs. 
BRISTOL BOARDS 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Carmania, Liverpool, 5 cs. 


STRAW BOARD 


Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
354 rolls. 


Grand Corrugated Paper Corp., Volendam, Rot- 
terdam, 170 rolls. 


Empire Paper Products Co., Volendam, Rotter- 
cam, 126 rolls. 


J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., N. Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, 609 rolls. 


A. Vuyk, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 683 rolls. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Quality Art Novelty Co., De 
14 cs. 

Japan Paper Co., De Grasse, Havre, 7 cs 

Guerlin Co., De Grasse, Havre, 

Coenca Morrison & Cc > De Grasse, Havre, é 

R. Wilson Paper Corp., De Grasse, Havre, 7 


Ha 


Grasse, 


5 cs. 


The Borregaard Co., Inc., ‘Stockholm, Got! 
burg, 313 bls. 

M. M. Cohen, Stockholm, Gothenburg, 48 

G. W. Sheldon & Co., Olympc, Southampt 
3 cs. 

C. H. Boulin, Paris, Havre, 28 cs. 

Guibout freres, Paris, Havre, 3 cs. 


E. Dietzgen & Co., Oscar 
rolls. 
Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Relianee, Hamburg, 
8 cs. 

Japan Paper Co., Colombo, Genoa, 166 cs 

Public Nat.onal Bank, Cabo Hatteras, Marseilles, 
13 cs. 

Heemsoth, Basse & Co., N. 
dam, 138 pkgs. 


ll, Copenhagen, 14 


Amsterdam, Rotter- 


P. H. Petry & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
6 cs. 
S. Gilbert, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 12 cs 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
W. Hughes & Co., Isarco, Genoa, 25 bls. thread 
waste. 


ist National Bank of 
50 bls. thread waste. 
Ist National Bank, Isarco, Genoa, 50 bls. thread 


Boston, Isarco, Genoa, 


waste. 

Banco Commercial Italiane, Isarco, Leghorn, 
120 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ceveland, Hamburg, 
229 bls. rag pulp. 

E. J. Keder Co., Inc., Ceveland, Hamburg, 


93 bls. rags 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 

95 bls. bagging. 
Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Inc., Adriat‘c, 

10 bls. 


Naples Maru, Hamburg, 


Liverpool, 


rags. 
The Barrett Co., Saugus, Leghorn, 44 bls. rags. 
Chase National Bank, Saugus, Marseilles, 92 
b's. rags. 


Chatham Burlap Bag Corp., 


Rotter 
dam, 100 bls bagging. 


Volendam, 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
40 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Volendam, Amsterdam, 
106 bls. rags. 

S. Silberman & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 18 
bls. rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Volendam, Rot- 
terdam, 35 bls. cotton waste. 

S. E. Ingber & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 196 
bls. rags. 


E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., 


Hull, 73 


rags. 
J. M. Jaffe, Schodack, Havre, 7 bls. rags. 


Marengo, 
bl 


A. W. Fenton, Inc., Schodack, Havre, 50 bis. 
rags. 

Mu‘nik Bros., Schodack, Havre, 28 bls. rags. 

E. Mayer, Schodack, Havre, 83 bls. rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., Schodack, Havre, 34 bls. 
rags. 

General Fiber Co., Schodack, Havre, 74 bls. 
rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Schodack, Havre, 
41 bls. bagging. 

S. Silberman & Co., Schodack, Havre, 55 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Schodack, Havre, 126 
bls. rags 

Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Inc., California, G‘as- 
gow, 8 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Anaconda, Rotterdam, 101 
bls. rags 


The Barrett Co., Saucon, Genoa, 

National Bank of Commerce, 
36 bls. bagging. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Orizaba, Havana, 
110 bls. 


102 bls. 
Saucon, 


rags. 
Genoa, 


rags. 

I. Cohen & Son, Bronte, Manches‘er, 40 bis. 
new cuttings. 

A. H. Searle, V. Emmanuele III, Cardiff, 394 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Indier, Antwerp, 92 bls. 


rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Inder, Antwerp, 29 
bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Indier, Antwerp, 17 bls. 
Tags. 


bls. 


Robert Blank, Indier, Antwerp, 26 bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Derfflinger, Bremen, 32 
bis. rags. 

Chase National Bank, Derfflinger, Bremen, 43 
bls. rags. 


Kidder-Pedbody Acceptance Corp., 
Bremen, 214 bls. cotton waste. 

Chase National Bank, London Commerce, Lon- 
don, 44 bls. rags. 


Derfflinger, 
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NEW CUTTINGS 


THE LESHNER PAPER STOCK CO. 


INCORPORATED 


HAMILTON OHIO, 


BRANCH—CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ATTERBURY BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


WOOD PULP, RAGS AND PAPER 
STOCK, FRENCH CASEINE 
110 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 


FELTS 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 


Established 1895 


DANIEL M. HICKS 


(INCORPORATED) 


PAPER MILL SUPPLIES 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


GATTI PAPER STOCK CORPORATION 
41 East 42nd St., New York 


Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


Warehouse—Hoboken, N. J. Branch Office—Holyoke, Mass. 


In Accordance with T. A. P. P. I. 
Standard Methods 
Otis — Pap Water — Microph stopranh 
Electrical, Rechenteal “Physical. Chemical and Photometric Tests 
ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 
80th St. & East End Ave., New York 


Be Ae Lan A Bay Lat iay RY pe hat 


” Handle heavier bales—travel aces 


and store higher— 
Cleveland Electric Tramrail 
The Cleveland Division: *f, i ing © 
vi Co. 
e Cleve | Coane * roanaien 


THE GEORGE M. GRAVES CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Foreign 
waste PAPER NEW ae HEMP ROPE 
OLD RAGS MANILA ROP FLAX WASTE 
WOOD PULP BAGGING COTTON WASTE 
BOSTON, MASS 


77 SUMMER STREET 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY "40 Rector STREET, NEw YORK 


BELLE ALKALI COMPANY, BELLE, W. Va. 
CAUSTIC SODA 


PURE CHLORINE BLEACH 
BELLE BRAND 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc., Sole Agents 


In cylinders and tanks 


76%—Solid and Flake 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 







Carolina Bagging Corp., N. 


Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, m4 bls. bagging 
Dunton & ‘Co., 


N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, me "pls. bagging. 
Bulkley, Dunton e Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 


dam, 77 bls. rags. 


sii Brookman Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


Rel eller Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
a toa bls. rags. 


OLD ROPE 


ie has J. Keller Co., Inc., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
=yBeliey, Dunton & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 
Maurice O'Meara Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 


119 coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co., Marengo, Hull, 223 coils. 


peewn Bros. & Co., Oscar II, Copenhagen, 38 
cous. . 
Brown Bros. & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 144 coils. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., London Commerce, 
London, 19 bls. 
ROPE YARN 
Castle & Overton, Inc., London Commerce, 
London, 25 bis. 
WOOD PULP 


National City Bank, Naples Maru, Hamburg, 
500 bls. wood pulp, 100 tons. 

J. Anderson & Co., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
250 bls. sulphite. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Stockholm, Gothenburg, 
2350 bls. wet pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
850 bls. wood pulp, 174 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Anaconda, Rotterdam, 
360 bls. wood pulp, ‘57 tons. 

Bulkley, — - Co., 
7 bls. wood p 

entral Naovel: "Bank, Oscar II, Copenhagen, 
750 bls. sulphite. oe 

Irving Bank-Columbia Srent Co., Oscar II, Co- 
———, 125 bls. wood pulp 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., 


ieee II, Co 

800 bls. stlphite. poche. 

Mead, Patton & Co., Inc., Mathilda, Botwood, 
14,054 bls. wood pulp, 255 tons. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Bird City, 
Hernosand, 300 bis. sul = 50 tons. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., , Bird City, Ornskolds- 
vik, 5700 bls. sulphate, 965 ‘tons. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., Bird City, Umea, 350 
bls. sulphate. 50 tons. 


Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
1600 bls. wood pulp. 


WOOD PULP WADDING 


“as Bendix Paper Co.,. Volendam,. Rotterdam, 65 
s. 


Anaconda, Rotterdam, 


Derfflinger, Bremen, 


Drammensfjord, ——, 


WOOD PULP BOARDS 


aR ee Trading Co., Pr. Roosevelt, Bremen, 


_—amemet Trading Co., Bird City, Kotka, 100 


“Lageroe Trading Co., Bird City, Kotka, 99 
rolls 
us Lagerloef Trading Co., 
Is. 


Bird City, Raumo, 25 
WOOD FLOUR 


National City Bank, Anaconda, 
bags, 34,280 kilos. 


A. Kramer & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
500 bags. 


Rotterdam, 598 






A press dispatch from Savannah, Ga., 


within a short time. 


John E. Kelly, president of the corporation in question, was in 
Savannah with a party last week looking into the matter and 
the result of his visit was highly satisfactory. Mr. Smith had 
previously met Mr. Kelly and the party in Boston by appointment 
and after a conference there brought them to Savannah to con- 
sider the location of a paper factory here. 


(Continued from Page 74) 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 2, 1926 








Chase National Bank, Saugus, Marseilles, 178 
bls. rags. 

National Bank of Commerce, Saugus, Leghorn, 
159 bls. s. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Aggersund, ——, 3975 
bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Alda, ——, 930 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hannover, Germany, 
-— bls. wood pulp. 

. J. Keller Co., Inc., Wilfred, Hamburg, 200 


bie rag pulp. 








E. {. Keller Co., 
379 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Naples Maru, Hambur., 
167 > rags. 

D. I. Murphy, Naples Maru, Hamburg, 25 bis 
rags. 

Phila. Girard eae Bank, Naples Maru, 
Hamburg, 21 bis. a. 

L. H. Abenheimer, Nap’es Maru, Hamburg, |2? 
bls. rags. 

Lavino Shipping Co., Naples Maru, Hambury, 
2500 bis. wood pulp, 508 tons. 

F. Weber & Co., Naples Maru, Hamburg, 4 c- 


Ties Freight Co., Schodack, Havre, 20 cs 
wrapping paper. 
Walworth & Sons, 


Inc., Naples Maru, Hambu: 


Schodack, Havre, 27 bls 
cotton waste. 
an 


H. Abenheimer, Schodack, Havre, 208 bls 
BOSTON IMPORTS 
_— “% M. Jaffe, Schodack, Havre, 157 bls. rags 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 2, 1926 . — Paperstock Co., Schodack, Havre, 224 
Ss. 
Robert Blank, Seattle Sp:rit, Hamburg, 440 bis. McBlaine & Co., Schodack, Havre, 100 bis 
rags. 
Robert Blank, Savannah, Glasgow, 46 bls. r Salomon Bros.*& Co., Schodack, Havre, 260 
. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone, Havre, 54 bis. *, ree, 
a Murphy, Schodack, Havre, 94 bls. rags. 
* Castle & Overton, Inc., Seattle Spirit, Hamburg, . Bickosstels & Son, Schodack, Havre, 42 bls 
1435 bls. wood pulp. — hs 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Germany 1892 bls. he Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Schodack, Havre, 57 
wood pulp. ls. rags. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Boschdyk, ——, 139 E. f Keller Co., Inc., Schodack, Havre, 312 
bls. wood pulp. bls. rags. 
Bulklev, Dunton & Co., Trolleholm, ——, 3500 E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Schodack, Havre, 312 
bls. wood pulp. 101 bis. rags. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Ulm, ——, 525 bls. Chase ational Bank, Anaconda, Rotterdam. 
wood pulp. 360 bis. rags. 


Savannah Said to Seek Big Paper Plant 


says that one of the 
largest paper manufacturing concerns of America will probably 
establish a manufacturing plant in Savannah. Negotiations to- 
ward this end are under way through L. H. Smith, and it ap- 
pears practically certain that they will be satisfactorily concluded 


S. E. Ingber & Co., 
bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Anaconda, 
360 bls. wood pulp, 57 tons. 

Spaulding & Tewksbury, Anaconda, 
100 rolis straw board. 

Phila. Girard National Bank, London Commerce, 
London, 306 bis. rags. 

Chase Nat‘onal Bank, London Commerce, Lon- 
don, 161 bls. old rope. 

Paper Service Co., London Commerce, London, 


2 cs. fancy pa Paper: ; 
Johanson, les & Sparre, Inc., Bird City, 
Hernosand, 1200 bis. = ite, 203 tons. 
Johanson, Wales parre, Inc., Bird City, 
Hernosand, 1200 bls. sulphate, 203 tons. 
Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Bird City, Umea, 3500 
bls. sulphate, 508 tots. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Cabo Hatteras, Marseilles, 


131 bis. rags. 
S. Birkenstein & Son, Cabo Hatteras, Marseilles, 


Anaconda, Rotterdam, 76 


Rotterdam, 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 2, 1926 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 
rags 

= J. Keller Co., 
bls. rags. 

Robert Blank, West Erral, Havre, 122 bis. rags. 





Rotterdam, 





Sonora, France, 544 bls. 


Inc., Bruges, Antwerp, 388 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 2, 1926 
Phila. 








Girard National Bank, Isarco, Leghorn, 


Union National Bank, Isarco, Leghorn, 183 66 bis. old rope. 

bls. rags. Castle & Overton, Inc., Maine, Denmark, 1036 
Phila. Girard National Bank, Isarco, Naples, 183 js. rags. 

bls. rags. Castle & Overton, Inc., Sacandaga, Antwerp, 55 
Brown Bros. & Co., Isarco, Naples, 112 bls. bjs. rags. . 

rags. Castle & Overton, Inc., Eastern Dawn, Antwerp, 
The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Isarco, Naples, 251 585 bls. rags. 

bls. rags. Castle & Overton, Inc., Hannover, Germany, 
BoweryEast River National Bank, Isarco, Naples, 1468 bls. wood pulp. 

139 b's. rags. E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Boschdyk, Rotterdam, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Saugus, Barcelona, 86 121 - ra 

bls. rags. . E. Keller Co., Inc., Boschdyk, Rotterdain, 67 
D. I. Murphy, Saugus, Barcelona, 83 bls. bag- pis. = rope 

sing. 7 . E. Jj. Kelier Co., Inc., C. de Alene, Algiers, 

~ entral National Bank, Saugus, Marseilles, 241 364 bis. rags. 
s. s. " . 
National Bank of Commerce, Saugus, Marseilles, E. J. Keller Co., Inc., C. de Alene, Algiers, 

40 bis. rags. 138 bls. old rope. 
Union Nat‘onal Bank, Saugus, Marseilles, 164 Bulk'ey, Dunton & Co., Ulm, ——, 540 bls. 

bls. rags. wood pulp. 


Kelly said, an investment of from $3,500,000 to $4,000,000 aud the 
employment of 750 people. 

From these figures it can be seen that the enterprise would be 
conducted on an extensive scale and would easily become one of 
the most important in the south. 

Mr. Kelly and his associates held a ‘conference while here with 
representatives of the trunk lines entering Savannah. 

The determining factor in the establishment of the plant is the 
obtaining of rates from Savannah to western markets which will 
be on a parity with rates enjoyed by the paper mills of Louisiana. 
Mr. Kelly was assured by representatives of the railroads that 
these rates would be granted. Savannah rates to St. Louis and 
other western points are now much higher than rates from points 


It will mean, Mr. in Louisiana, where the rate is 38 cents. 
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JAMES W. SEWALL 
Consulting Forester 


OLD TOWN MAINE 
Largest Cruising House in America 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


FOREST ENGINEERS 
527 Fifth Avenue New York. N. Y. 


JAMES L. CAREY 


Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 
208 North Laramie Avenue, Chicago 


Cable Address: Codes: ABC Sth 
JASCAR, Chicago Western Union 


aL ‘cry DED tS 


D. MANSON SUTHERLAND, Jr. 
Consulting ( hemical Engineer 
Broad Street Bank Building Trenton, N. J. 
SPECIAL FIBRE PRODUCTS \\D WATERPROOFING COMPOSITIONS 


FORMING AND DRYING MACHINES 
FIBR 


PR 
HOMOGENEOUS BOARDS UTILIZATION OF WASTE 
PURIFICATION OF EFFLUENTS 


Salomon Bros. & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF 


All Grades of Rag and Paper Stock 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
COTTON WASTE 3: NTERS $3 RAMIE 


FRANKLIN PAPER CO. "0L¥°*# 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Index Bristols, White Bristol Blanks, Etc. 


HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER CO. 


APPLETON, WIS. 
Centrifugal and Triplex Pumps 


R ALL PURPOSES 
Designing Fintinos = Fit All Conditions Our Specialty 


FREDERICK L. SMITH 


21 EAGT 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


J. O. Ross Engineering Corp. 
30 E. 42nd St. . 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY TACOMA 


VAPOR ABSORPTION SYSTEMS 


Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 

Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed 
Linings Bleaching Systems 


KARL A. LEFREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


171 Madison Ave., New York City 


MUIRHEAD and MANSFIELD 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Board Mill Production Service 
Standardized Furnishes and Costs 
Production Quality Economy Problems 
A New Service based on twenty-five years’ Practical Experience 


C. C. HOCKLEY 


Consulting Engineer 
Paper & Pais Milts Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
Power Pian 


maa PORTLAND, OREGON 


A.J. BRADLEY MFG. COMPANY 
Oiled Stencil Board 
Lamp Shade Parchment 


IN A VARIETY OF GRADES AND COLORS 
101 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORE 


4tés 
“Your paper is made apes See Page 29 
in your Beaters” last week’s issue 


NEW TYPE ...a., Beating Engines 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 
EXPORT OFFICE ~15 PARK ROW 
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New York Market Review 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JoURN®' 
Wednesday, October 6, 1926. 


During the past week trading in the local paper market was 
fairly active. The various grades of paper were in steady demand 
and prices were generally well maintained at recently quoted 
levels. A good volume of inquiries are reported to be in the 
market on account of future business and the trade is generally 
optimistic over the outlook. Sales forces of the leading paper 
houses are in the midst of a strenuous fall campaign which 
promises te prove highly successful. 

News print continues in persistent request and many publishers 
are believed to be replenishing their stocks at the present time. 
Spot supplies, however, are rather scarce, and consequently quota- 
tions are very firm. 


Contract orders are going forward at a 
satisfactory pace. 


Production has been heavier than ever of late 
but the output is being absorbed readily and the market is in a 
very sound position. 

Consumption of box board is steadily expanding and produc- 
tion is being accelerated to keep pace with the improved demand 
Prices of paper board remain firm while reports of shading are 
infrequent. The tone of the fine paper market is steady and 
quotations are holding up very well. Coarse paper is in excellent 
request and wrapping paper is moving into consumption in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Mechanical Pulp 


No radical changes have been recorded in the ground wood 
market. The demand for both domestic and imported mechanical 
pulp remains mostly routine. Offerings of spot supplies are rather 
limited and prices are steady to firm. The current production is 


reported to be just about sufficient to take care of the prevailing 
demand. 


Chemical Pulp 


Demand for both imported and domestic chemical pulp is quite 
active and many of the mills are said to be purchasing steadily 
for next year’s requirements. Quotations are unchanged, and the 
tone of the market is very. steady. The welcome news has been 
received that the Norwegian pulp and paper strike has ended and 
that work has been resumed in the mills. The wage question is 
to be settled by voluntary arbitration. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

There is a better feeling in the old rope market and the demand 
is steadily improving, especially for the domestic product. Prices 
in most instances are unchanged. Scrap bagging is in moderate 
request and the burlay market is somewhat stronger. The demand 
for second-hand bags is better than for some time. 

Rags 

Increased interest is developing in imported rags and while 
prices are considered too high by many of the paper mills, several 
fair sized transactions have been recorded recently. Domestic 


rags have been in fair demand and the fall movement is expected 
to materialize very shortly. 


Waste Paper 


Greater activity was experienced in the paper stock market 
during the past week than for some time. Collections are steadily 
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improving and supplies are apparently being absorbed in good 
style by the mills for their fall requirements. Strictly overissue 
news is now being offered at from .75 to .85, while common paper 
is selling at from .35 to .40. 


Twine 

Now that the demand for wrapping paper is expanding, the 
twine market is exhibiting a stronger undertone, and the demand 
for this product is becoming more persistent. The industry is 
reported to be in a better position than for some time and ad- 
vances may be looked for in the near future, as the prevailing 
quotations are believed to be lower than justified by 
conditions. 


current 


Bids For Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] a 
Wasuinaton, D. C., October 5, 1926.—The Government Printing 


Office will receive bids on October 8 for 31,400 pounds (100,000 
sheets) of 41 x 52—314, single coated book paper. Bids will also 
be opened on the same date for 5,000 pounds of kraft wrapping 
paper in 11% inch rolls. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following 
bids for 45,000 pounds of various sizes chip board: Whitaker 
Paper Company, at $39.23 per ton; R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, $39.20; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, $36.73; T. A. Cant- 
well & Co., Inc., $40.40; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 
$38.75; Maurice O’Meara Company, $38.90; Reese & Reese, 
$38.95; Dobler & Mudge, $40.00; Lindemeyr & Harker, $39.90 ; 
k. A. Cauthorne Company, $39.94; and Philip Rudolph & Son, 
Inc., $41.65. 

The Printing Office will receive bids on October 11 for 10,000 
pounds (10,000 sheets) of 26 x 38—No. 5 strawboard and 40,000 
pounds (30,000 sheets) of various sizes No. 2 quality binder 
board. 


Investigation of Associations Restricted 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuinctTon, D. C., September 28, 1926.—It is understood that 
shortage of funds has made it necessary temporarily for the 
Federal Trade Commission materially to restrict the work of the 
Commission in its open price association investigation. 

This is the investigation which is being made at the request of 
the Senate and which called for data on the number and importance 
of open price association, the affect of their activities on prices 
and the nature of other activities with particular reference to 
alleged violations of the antitrust The 
passed on March 17, 1925. 


laws. resolution 


was 


T. L. Crossley Gets Lecturing Appointment 


The University of Toronto has appointed T. Linsey Crossley 
Special Lecturer in Pulp and Paper in the Department of Chemi- 
cal Engineering of the Faculty of Applied Science. Mr. Crossley 
is well known in the industry as a technical man with wide 
experience. He is president of the Industrial Laboratories Limited 
of Toronto and Montreal. 

His interest in educational matters in the industry has made 


him a familiar figure at meetings of the Technical and Superin- 
tendents’ Association. 
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good 


‘issue 


bDaper 


Taylor, Stiles & Company 
Riegelsville, N. J. 


the 
nand 


ling 


F. L. Smithe Machine Co., Inc. 


Manujacturers of 


Envelope Machinery 


for making any style envelope, regular or special. 
Printed, stamped, embossed and tissue lined en- 
velopes. Also die presses, tension machines, metal 
clasp machines, and all other machinery used in 
making envelopes. 


633 West 44th Street 


Tent 


New York, N. Y. 


ROLL PAPER—we are always 


interested in large lots of roll paper—any 
size or diameter. 


Paper Manufacturers Co. Inc. 
5th & Willow Sts., Phila., Pa. 


FOURDRINIER CYLINDER, WASHER 
WIRE 
FOR: SERVICE 


GREEN BAY WIRE WORKS 
GREEN BAY, WISC. 


“THE FOURDRINIER THAT TOOK 
THE IRE OUT OF WIRE” 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


Penn Paper and Stock Company 
PACKERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


WASTE PAPER 


840 N. FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA 
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THE FACTS about 
FESTOONING 


An authoritative treatise on Principle, Practise and 
modern methods of air drying by Mechanical Fes- 
tooning of Paper, Fabrics and practically all other 
classes of goods that are treated by saturating and 
coating. Valuable information for executives in- 
terested in cutting costs of labor, time and space. 
Write to our nearest office for a copy. No obliga- 
tion. 


John Waldron Corporation 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


549 W. Washington Blvd. 30 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago New York 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of PAPER TRADE JouRNAL, published 
weekly at E. Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1926—State of New York, 
County of New York, ss.: Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, perscnally appeared Geo. S. Macdonald, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the publisher of the 
PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are:—Publisher, Geo. S. Macdonald, 10 E. 39th 
street, New York, N. Y. Editor, H. J. Berger, 10 East 39th street, New York, 
N. Y. Managing editor, H. J. Berger, 10 East 39th street, New York, N. Y. 
Business manager, Geo. S. Macdonald, 10 East 39th street, New York, N. Y. 
2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.): The Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc., 10 East 39th street, 
New York. N. Y.: Stockholders: Leslie R. Palmer, 10 East 39th street, New 
York, N. Y.; J. D. Maley, Trustee of the Estate of Chas. Jones, Daytona, 
Fla.; J. D. Maley, Guardian for Elizabeth Jocelyn and Kathryn Maley, Day- 
tona, Fla.; Mrs. M. G. Duck, Decatur, Ga.; Dorothy Martvy Freeman, Ratcave. 
N. C. 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortesz¢es. or 
other securities are (If there are none, so state): None. 4. That the two 
paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statemerts embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to naid 
subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is (This 
information is required from daily publications only.) 


Geo. S. MACDONALD, Signature of Publisher. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this ist day of October, 1926. 
[SEAL.] Max Gross, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
(My Commission expires March 30, 1928.) 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, r 6, 1926. 

Business in the local chemical market during the past week con- 
tinued along satisfactory lines, and increased distribution was 
experienced in most sections of the industry. Prices were well 
maintained, with few exceptions, and a general expansion of trad- 
ing is predicted by many observers of the market as soon as the 
contract prices for 1927 delivery are decided upon, announcement 
of which is expected very shortly. 

BI.ANC FIXE.—tThe tone of the blanc fixe market remained 
steady. Inquiries are becoming more numerous and prices are 
holding up to schedule. Reports. of shading are infrequent. The 
pulp is still offered for $56 a ton, in bulk, and the powder is selling 
at from 4 cents to 4% cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Shipments of bleaching powder are 
going forward in bigger volume than for some time. ‘he market 
during the past week displayed excellent seasonal activity. In- 
quiries on account of future business are also being received in 
good volume. Belaching powder is selling at from $2 to $2.40 per 
100 pounds, in large drums, at’ works, according to quantity. 

CASEIN.—Demand for both domestic and imported casein has 
quietened down somewhat. Prices on the domestic product are 
slightly easier. This condition is believed to be only temporary. 
Domestic casein is now offered at from 15% to 18 cents a pound, 
while imported casein is quoted at from 16% cents to 17 cents a 
pound, all in bags. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Although production of caustic soda has 
been heavy, the demand has been sufficient to keep stocks from 
accumulating. The market remains steady and prices are holding 
up very well. Caustic soda is quoted at from $3.10 to $3.15 per 
100 pounds, in large drums, at works. Spot car lots are selling at 
from $3.20 to $3.25 per 100 pounds. 

CHINA CLAY.—Trading in the china clay market during the 
past week proceeded along routine lines. Contract withdrawals 
continue to move at a satisfactory pace. Prices remain unaltered. 
Imported china clay is still quoted at from $13 to $22 a ton, in bulk, 
ship side. Domestic washed clay is offered at from $8 to $9 a ton, 
at mine, and pulverized at $10 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Conditions in the chlorine market are very en- 
couraging. Production of liquid chlorine is large but the demand 
is absorbing the output and no surplus stocks are accumulating. 
Chlorine is quoted at 4 cents a pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, 
at works, on contract orders, while the spot price ranges from 
434 cents to 4% cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—Prices in the rosin market continue to fluctuate and 
readjustments continue to be made frequently. Buyers appear to 
be a little more disposed to fill their requirements and the outlook 
is considered more promising. At the naval stores, the grades of 
rosin mostly used in the paper mills are now offered at from $15.40 
to $15.45 per 280 pounds, ex dock, in barrels. 

SALT CAKE—wWith larger shipments going forward on con- 
tract the tendency of the salt cake market is very firm. Surplus 
stocks are said to be decidedly limited and consumers are reported 
to be having difficulty in filling their immediate requirements. 
Salt cake is quoted at from $18 to $20 a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—An increased demand for soda ash has been ex- 
perienced since the beginning of the month. Leading manufac- 
turers are reported to be making heavy shipments of this product 
on contract orders. Prices are being well maintained, in most 
instances. Contract quotations, in car lots, at works, per 100 
pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1.25; in bags, $1.38, and. in 
barrels, $1.63. 

STARCH.—The position of the starch market is unchanged. 
Trading during the past week was along fairly active lines, al- 
though not quite as brisk as a short time ago. Prices are un- 
altered. Special paper makers’ starch is still quoted at $3.42 per 
100 pounds, in bags, and at $3.59 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Contract withdrawals of sul- 
phate of alumina are moving into consumption in good volume, 
Some improvement has been experienced in the spot market and 
prices are generally holding up to schedule. Commercial grades 
of sulphate of alumina are offered. at from $1.40 to $1.45, in lags, 
at works, in car lots. The iron free is quoted at from $2 to $2.05 
per 100 pounds, at works. : 

SULPHUR.—The undertone of the sulphur market remains 
very steady and the movement against contract is proceeding at an 
excellent pace. A moderate volume of inquiries are in the mar- 
ket on account of future business. Sulphur is quoted at from 
$18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at mine, and at from $21 to $23 a ton, 
ship side. 

TALC—Manufacturers of talc are maintaining the former 
schedule of prices and are experiencing a steady demand for the 
product from the paper mills. Although stocks are not excessive, 


accumulations are about sufficient to take care of current needs. 
The quotations on domestic talc range from $16 to $18 a ton, at 
eastern mines, while French talc is offered at from $18 to $22 a 
ton, ship side. 


LESS DEMAND IN TORONTO 


(Continued from page 36) 


at St. Paul on the very day he was to leave for Toronto to 
sign the contract. 


Mr. Parkinson was in Toronto recently furthering finality in 
the matter. As originally drawn up, the agreement provides that 
the company is to spend one million dollars on plant construction, 
open in 1928, and employ a minimum of 1,000 hands, paying the 
Government a total of $3 per thousand feet, b.m. for birch and 
maple used in the manufacture of veneer products, flooring, fur- 
niture and other hardwood products. Their operations will neces- 
sitate the cutting of about 25,000,000 feet of wood annually, the 
revenue to the Government being about $75,000 per year 

The business is being financed by United States capital, the 
parent company being the owners and operators of a number of 
mills across the border. The Ontario plant will comprise the 
largest individual hardwood industry in the Dominion and will 
do much to develop the north shore of Lake Huron in the Soo- 
Bruce Mines, Thessalon district. 


Pulpwood Workers Organize 
A despatch from Port Arthur, Ont., says pulpwood and lum- 
ber workers striking for more pay for piece-work from the oper- 
ators are organizing for consolidation. Of 700 bushmen in the 
Thunder Bay district, 300 are said to be union. Recently a mect- 
ing was held in Fort William to appoint committees, etc. The 


men ask $5 a cord instead of $4 for pulpwood, and a monthly 
wage of $60 for day labor. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 

William J. Blackley, of the Beveridge Paper Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was a caller upon the trade in Toronto during the 
past few days. 

The Mellor Timber Company, Ltd., of Port Arthur, Ont., which 
was recently granted a charter, and at the head of which is 
Charles Mellor, is operating at James on the C. G. R. west of 
Port Arthur, and is at present taking out pulp wood but intends 
extending to other lines later on. 

The many friends of T. J. Allen, vice president of Paper Sales, 
Ltd., Toronto, are extending congratulations to him on his recent 
marriage. 

The “Copper Gold Age” has just made its appearance in the 
booming copper gold mining camp of Rouyn. One of the pro- 
prietors carried the parcel of news print on which it is printed, 
weighing about eighty pounds, on his back from Chemins to 
Rouyn, a distance of thirty miles. 
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